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INTRODUCTION 



In ^ world in constai.t eyolution, public administration has become a necessary 
instrujnent of change. To smooth, accelerate and steer the course of procress, 
Xjublic administration must itself undergo a continuous progresnive trans formation * 
This, however, is not possible without endowinG: the administrative syotem with the 
neeesnary mechanisnis of adaptation. Such is the priTnary role of central personnel 
a£|encies and oraanisation and methods units. It is also the role of traininG. 
which has the added responsihility of chan^^inf:: not only systems ^ but people.^ not 
only laws and regulatiDns or organizational patterns ^ but the attitudes, behaviour 
and working habits of men and woinen, 

A moving force itself ^ training has undergone major transforinations durin/r, the 
last few years. The structure 5 rnethodoloGy and content of traininc activities 
have been the subject of scrutiny with a view tu enhancing their suitability to 
meet contemporary needs. Increasincl?/? the timininc of trainers - the systematic 
reconsideration by trainers of their craft - has become necessary for its continued 
effectiveness. 

To answer this need, the Public Administration Division of the Department of 
Economic 'and Social Affairs g United Nations Secretariat ^ has launched an ' 
interregional project on the training of trainers. The project becan with a Pilot 
Training' Officers* Development Course in the English-speaking: Caribbean. For 
technical reasons related to the e^erimental character of this course^ 
participation in it was limited to countries of a single geographical area. The 
choice of the area reflected a current preoccupation with the problems of small 
States* Primarily 5 however ^ it was made in response to repeated expressions of 
interest in a course of this nature from training institutions of the ''Commonwealth 
Caribbean'% notably, the University of the West Indies. -The Commonwealth 
Caribbean is defined as the Caribbean States that are members of the British 
Cominonwealth . 

During the past decade 9 great advances have been made in training in the 
Cormnonwealth Caribbean. \/ith the assistance of regional agencies 5 training has 
gradually spread from the larger ^ independent and more populous States, to the 
smaller cues. 

The scarcity of training resources ^ however, has hindered development on 
anything like the reciuired scale. For similar reasons 5 training has not, to this 
date 5 been accorded its proper place in the total personnel function 5 nor has it 
^een allowed to play a major role as a development strategy* 

In view of this situations the Pilot Training Off icers ' Development Course was 
designed to extend the scope and to improve the quality and . relevance of training 
in the countries represented* The results of the coursej in term& of tested 
progranimeSs methods 5 techniques^ materials and the like can 5 however ^ be expected 
to serve^ the needs of the other areas and will be reinvested in similar activities 
to be organised in the near future, 

Tlie course was jointly sponsored by the Public Administration Division of the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat ^ the 
Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) and the University of the V7est Indies. 



= Several ideas and inputs from different sources, including; the university, regional 
institutions and Governments ^ contributed to making the venture a success, This 
aspect of the course is strongly reflected in the hody of the report, 

^The rfiport, prepared by the course core faculty and the Public Adminintration 
Division, is divided into three chapters. Chapter I is a discussion of current 
trainina needs and the state of training fa^jilities in the CQmmonwealth Caribbean. 
Mention is made of the problems which trainars face 5 including eonstraints on their 
action. Chapter I also provides background 'information of the organisation of the 
course* 

Chapter II deals with the objectives of the pilot course and the structure 
and methodology of the programme. It is hoped that readers who have a professional 
interest in training in general and the training^ of trainers in particular will find 
this information helpful. 

Chapter III contains a general evaluation of the course and includes 
recomiiendations for short-term and long-term follow-up activities. These 
recommendations deserve, in the view of the authors, the careful consideration of 
the Governments of the area. They reflect the consensus reached by senior public 
officGrs from nearly every State in the Commonwealth Caribbean on crucial current 
problems of personnel development and training in the region. The consensus also 
is expressed clearly in the papers and summaries of course papers presented in this 
report. 

The recommendations include the establishment of a centre to promote ragional 
co-operation in the development, storage and dissemination of training materials of 
various types, and in making resources available to support national training 
programmes in the area. 

In response to requests by participants and others concerned with training in 
'the area, a wide selection of papers presented by guest speakers and faculty 
members are included in part II. They cover a wide range of topics on the 
subject, of training and the Caribbean environment. They represent the views of 
the respective authors and are not necessarily those of their Governments or of 
the United Nations. 

An important beginning has been madej a great deal more can be achieved 
through appropriate follow-up action. 
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I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TRAINING IN THE GARIBBEAN 



A. Ba^ck/n'ourid 

For the Commoriv/ealth Caribbean the decade of the. 1960s has been a period of 
unprecedented coristitutional chanf?e and political advancement ^ culniinatinp; in the 
transition of four former colonial TerritorlGS to full statehood and of ei^ht 
others to full internal ^uelf-^governnient or statehood in association with the 
United Kinr^dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

In each instance the political and constitutional chances were accompanied 
by- chan.^es in the organization ^ role and functions of the particular bureaucracies 
Comparatively simple and highly centralized colonial administrative machinery 
administered by expatriate colonial officials was replaced by the sophisticated 
and complex system of the Westminister^Whitehall model of government and 
administration under a political executive manned by indigenous political and 
administrative elites. 

This recently adopted Westminister^V/hltehall model is characterized by 
the delineation of autonomous specialized areas of administration under the 
control of politically appointed ministers ;; a cadre of permanent administrative 
officials (vlf . the permanent secretaries) who perform the twin functions 
of advising rainlst'Drs and administerini^ departments of state; a corps , of 
technical and j^TOf es^'ional offiGials distributed throughout departments 
according to their specialisations; and supportive grades of administrative 
clerical and secretarial staff. 

Among the problems created as a result of these changes by far the most 
important has been an urgent need to develop an indigenous cadre of top-grade 
administrative officials with the requisite competence to manage the newly 
created departments of government. Under the colonial regime ^ relatively few 
local public officials entered the administrative echelons and even those who 
attained these positions found that their experience and administrative styles 
as senior colonial administrative officials were often irrelevant to the 
orientation of newly indep'endent States. On the withdrawal of the expatriate 
administrative staff, indigenous officials, hitherto restricted ^to routine 
clerical and other supportive roles , were hastily elevated to senior 
administrative positions for which they were often unprepared by either experience 
or training. 

Another closely related aspect of the transition^ which tended to aggravate 
the staffing situation 3 was the policy followed throushout the region of staffing 
the public services with indigenous personnel. It was understood that oiCficials 
thus placed in positions of responsibility would be sent abroad for training as 
the opportunity arose. However^ the difficulty of releasing officials at senior 
levels 5 partieulaily in the smaller Territories, and the high incidental local 
cost for temporary 'replacement constituted seriouE limitations to the full 
utilisation of this method of training. 



The tranoition took place in a milieu of demographic expansion anfl risinn 
oxpectations of higher stahdards of living throu/^hout ^thc region. Government ^ in 
this context 5 vas perceived as the initiator of a nm^ way of life and^ therafores 
callod upon to undertakG an increasingly wider van^^B of servijos and regulatory 
functions. The iuimediate effect of this chan.'^e was and continues to be an 
increasinf^ complexity in the internal operation of the administrative system ^ the 
creation of new departments and other public arencies, and growth of the civil 
service. 

The new constitutional status has also modified relationships between each 
of the young CominQnwealth Caribbean States, on the one hand, and the international 
community, on the other. The obvious implication has baen a need to develop 
within the administration new types of skills and expertise in order to cope 
adequately with the qualitatively new demands of a complex international 
environment. 

An aspect of this new orientation of the CQininonwealth Caribbean States 
tcwards the outside is the pattern of relationships currently being established ^ 
at the regional level, between the States themselves. Harked particularly by the 
establishment of a free trade area in 1968 for the entire region and of a Common 
Ma,rket for the Leeward and V/indward groups of the Eastern Caribbean States ^ the ■ 
movement towards regional co-operation at present under way extends to several 
fields, inGludin£ development financing^ shipping and meteorology. 

The advent of regional co-operation has rendered it imperative for 
participating States to provide suitably trained personnel to staff the newly 
established- regional agencies. More irnportant stillj it has made it necessary 
in some cases to restructure or enlarae . existins departments in order to cope 
with the new dimension of national activities resulting from the emerging 
regionalism. Developments have also taken place in the private sector that have 
an important bearing on government organization and the civil service in the. 
Caribbean States , 

As a result of generous policies of developmental incentives and a 
consequent measured amount of success in industrial expansion, this sector has 
been increasingly intensifying its demand for managerial and top executive skills. 
Expansion in the private sector^ taken together with the expansion of activities 
in the public sector already noted ^ has therefor? further stimulated the demand 
for trained manpower throuf^hout the region. Consequently j the regional demand 
for trained manpower has been steadily rising in both qualitative and quantitative 
terms. For the first tlme^ the private and public sectors are in direct 
competition with each other for scarce managerial and other relevant expertise. 
The situation is made more acute by the fact that the skills and exp^srtise 
required by both sectors are highly transferable and salable overseas. 

It is therefore against this configuration of rapid constitutional changes - 
of growing social pressures for accelerated economic and social development and 
the intensification of intraregional and international activities - that the 
emergent training needs in the several public services of the region must be 
considered. 
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Development of public administr ation traininR in the rer^ion 



Formal approaches to civil service ti^aining in public administration in the 
Enelish-speakins Caribbean date back to the early post-war period. These 
approaches were closely associated with measures undertaken by the metropolitan 
Government to prepare for the transfer of power. These early training efforts 
consisted exclusively of courses for local officials, specially arranged through 
the former Colonial Office in the United Kingdom ^ notably at the universities of 
Oxford, CajTibridge and London, The proGraimne of training offered at these 
institutions was conducted under the designation of Devonshire courses and later 
known as overseas courses* The absence of training facilities in public 
administration within the region, at that tirae^ made this relatively costly form 
of training an unavoidable recourse for Goveraments of Caribbean States in their 
attempt to satisfy a patently urgent need. 

Useful as these courses undoubtedly were over the years , they failed 
appreciably to reduce the numbers of .untrained public officials who operated in 
important positions. In the early days ^ moreover ^ the Devonshire courses were 
open only to a limited category of local officials who possessed the requisite 
seniority and eligibility for long periods of leave overseas. As a consequence 
of this requirement, many of the earlier beneficiaries of this training programme 
were older civil servants who have since retired from active service. Limitations 
in the number of places made available^ the high incidental local costs and the 
disruptions in the service that occurred as a result of sending many senior 
officials abroad at the same time all served to reinforce the view that overseas 
training should properly be seen as supplementary to local training at either the 
reGional or the State level. 

In 19565 the then University College of the West Indies introduced a modest 
scheme of regional training in the administrative sciences for middle-management 
personnel of the public and private sectors. The courses were of short duration - 
two months - and were held annually during the summer vacation. An average of 
about 30 participants 5 drawn from several States in the region, attended each. 

In igSOa the University of the West Indies expanded its training activities 
in public administration to include a diploma course which lasted a full' academic 
year. Requirements for admission to this course were previous professional or 
technical trainingi a university degree or^ in the case of non-graduates^ 
considerable administrative experience. ■ As a deliberate policy/ the University 
has developed the diploma prograimne with the needs and problems- of the regional 
bureaucracies in mind, However ^ fcr a variety of reasons, the annual enrolment . 
of students has been low in relation to manpower needs. 

Those needs are most acute in the smaller Eastern Caribbean States, which 
also have experienced considerable difficulties in making effective use of the 
diploma prograinme. To meet this situations the University of the West Indies ■ 
in I9S5 introduced an Eastern Caribbean Public Administration Programme through 
its Department of Government* This programme operates at two levels. At the 
local level, two tutors in public administration have been appointed to develop 
and conduct in-service courses for the lower and middle grades of the civil 
service. The tutors reside in the region and work with local officials responsible 
for personnel and training matters in their respective territories. At the regional 
level, the tutors ^ in collaboration this time with other university personnel and 
international agencies operating In the region, periodicBlly organize and conduct 



regional seminars for top rnanagenient arid middle manageinent officials in fields 
of specialization such as land valuation , income tax administration and 
personnel management. 

The innovative feature of the programme is its attempt to comhine the 
co-ordination of prograinme design^ content and teaching methodolo^ at a 
regional level with programme executi on individually by States* As a pioneering 
project it must be Judged aceordinE to its success in laying a foundation on 
which future regional training efforts can be developed at the State and 
"regional levels. 

Of the States not included in the Eastern Caribbean Programmes Jamaica, 
Guyana and Trinidad and Tobago have established their mm in-service training 
facilities, British Honduras and the Bahamas have probably not made sufficient 
considerable progress in this direction yet* Barbados, although included in the' 
Eastern Caribbean Programmes has already created facilities comparable to those 
of the other more developed States of the region* Such institution-building in 
Guyana, Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago has received technical assistance from 
the United Nations^ chiefly in the form of experts' missions carried out during 
the 1960s, 

In a comparison of the larger States and the smaller Eastern Caribbean 
Territories 5 two points need to be emphasised. The first concerns the development 
and use of training officials* In the more advanced States (Barbados, Guyana, 
Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago) ^ the in=service training function is carried out 
by officers engaged in the organisation and conduct of in-service training on a 
full-time basis.' In addition ^ such officers adimnister the programmes of 
scholarships and bursaries for training overseas financed by foreign States and 
international agencies. In the Eastern Caribbean ^ by contrast, the training 
function hac so far been defined somewhat narrowly to mean primarily the 
processing of application forms and relevant documentation received from civil 
servants or other candidates in response to offers of fellowships for study in 
foreign countries. This difference between the two categories of States 
accounts for the different roles of their respective training officers. In the 
case of the more advanced States, these officers have received some special 
preparation for their functions. In the smaller Territories of the Eastern 
Caribbean by contrast ^ training officers have seldom had the benefit of such 
preparation. 

On the operational side^ different States display varying degrees of 
interrelatedness between the agencies primarily responsible for in-service 
training functions, For the Eastern Caribbeang it can be said that university 
programmes provide a general framework for such activities and for linkages 
between the several States in this field with beneficial results in the use of 
scarce resources § the standardisation of courses and the distribution of course 
materials. In the ot^har States, "by contrast^ training divisions operate very 
much in isolation. In some of the larger States.^ in fact, existing training 
agencies are not required to co-ordinate their activities ^ with a reaulting 
duplication of functions and wasteful competition in the use of searee reiources. 
Some efforts have been made in recent years to remedy this situation* 
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C, Some views on current needs 



The acceleration of the prodess of upgradinG; the quality of national manpower 
resources has become a erueial factor in strategies for development. This is 
widely recoenized in the Commonwealth Carihbean* So far it may be argued that the 
approach of^Governments to the solution of this problem has generally consisted of 
attem0s to blend a limited use of locally conducted in-^service training 
activities with considerable reliance on external trainine: financed either from 
budgetary provisions or by foreign^ and international technical assistance 
programmes. Understandably, for States with limited resources, offers of travel , 
bursariee or fellowships have become an important - perhaps indispensable - 
component of training policy, ^ It is interestino to note, in this connexion, a 
shift in the traditional reliance on one country (the United Kingdom) as an 
increasing number of fellowship-holders are sent to other parts of the world , 
notably to Morth America, 

There can be little doubt that training overseas still holds and, in the 
years to come, will continue to occupy an important place in jhe total training 
effort in the countries of the Commonwealth Caribbean, It is still true that 
training in a number of specialiaed subject areas is available only at 
metropolitan centres outside the region. 

As a result, however, of the pioneering efforts of Cormnonwealth Caribbean 
regional institutions and Governments alike, supported by bilateral and 
multilateral sources, the view is gaining prominence that a considerable amount 
of useful and effective training in various aspects of public administration can 
be undertaken more economically within the region, provided that essential 
preconditions are carefully examined and systematically established at ^ both the 
^regional and State or territorial levels. 

Some attempts to identify these preconditioni have already been made. . In 
February 1965, the University of the West Indies convened a conference in 
Barbados for the purpose of discussins the most effective manner of implementing 
the programine of in»service training for the Caribbean. The meeting was attended 
by senior officials responsible for staff matters in the public services of 
Eastern Caribbean Territories and of Barbados. One important result which 
emerged from the Barbados conference was the recommendation that each Territory 
should appoint a trainina officer. This recommendation has since been 
implementid in most of the States which were represented at the conference. 
However, as already pointed out, these officers in most cases have virtually 
been confined to the adininistration as distinct from the actual conduct of 
training activities. This situation, perhaps more than any other faQtor, 
constitutes a formidable barrier to the effectiveness and progress of the 
University -s prograniine, Major constraints on the accelerated development of 
civil service training persist in the majority of the States, They could be 
summarized as follows : 

(a) The shortage of training officers fully competent in the field of _ ^ 
training methodology and adminiitration', 

(b) The absence or inadequacy of facilitiei ^ that is to say, of traininE 
centres and equipment for conducting training courBee; 
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(c) The absence of training materials with a distinctly local bias for use 
in locally conceived and executed courses of in-service training; 

(d) Inadequate recoonition of the important place of training in ths total 
jjersonnel function and of the major role which training directors and trainins 
officers should^ play both in perionnel development and the formulation of 
personnel policies; 

(e) Lack of appropriate linkages between the training and personnel functions 
in the public sector, on the one hand and overfall economic and social development 
planning , on the other; 

(f) The absence, as an aspect of the stratecy for manpower development, of a 
wider reeional approach which supports ^ supplements and co-ordinates local efforts, ^ 

In recent years it has increasingly been recoonlzed that these constraints 
cannot be fully overcome without a growing measure of regional co-operation* An 
awareness of this need was very much present in the Pilot Training Officers^ 
Development Course. 

D. The orRaniaation of the pro^ieGt 

Training at all levels has come to be regarded as one of the principal tools 
of aeneral personnel policy, Conseious of its importance to deve3-0plng countries 
especially, and in pursuance of the objectives of General Assembly resolution 
2561 (XXIV) and the reconrniendations embodied in the report of the, Meeting of 
Experts held in January 196?, the Public Administration Divii:ion of the United 
Nations Secretariat undertook the implemantatlon of an interregional project 
whose main Goal would be to increase the effectiveness of training, partly through 
the development of training skills and programmes and partly through the 
improvement of the institutional framework and personnel policy context of public 
service training* 

The objectives of the prnject were specified as follows: 

(a) To foster the expansion and improvement of in-service training in 
developing countries through the training of trainers; 

(b) ' To develop new approaches, techniq^ues and methods for the training of 
trainers, including methods of Instruction and planning, organizing, conducting 
training activities and evaluatins courses of in-service training and their 
follow-up; 

(c) To desiBn and to conduct research in perionnel policies related to 
training and in the performance of agencies entrusted with the tasks of 
formulatinc implementing such policies; 

(d) To improve the ef feetiveness of substantive support for regional,^ 
subregional and country technical co-operation projectB involving the trainins 
of trainers . 
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The Pilot Training Officers* Development Course for countries of the 
Gonunonwaalth Caribbean constitutes the initial phase of this project.' The idea 
of mounting this demonstration programme originated partly in the paramount 
concern felt by the Public Administration Division resarding the need to promote 
a new approach to training and development and partly in a proposal of the 
Department of Government of the University of the West Indies. 

In December 1969 5 the Public Administration Division recruited an expert en 
the training of trainers for advice on the development of a final plang including 
the design 3 curriculuin and schedule of the pilot training course. The expert *s 
report 3 submitted in January 1970 and entitled "Prospectus for an interregional 
project on training trainers" 5 furnished the essential framework and source of 
information for the course. 

In late IJTO, the expert was asked by the Division to carry out a 
preparatory mission in the Caribbean ^ with the twofold purpose of conferring 
with members of Governments and senior civil servants about the training needs 
of their respective countries 5 and discussing and assisting in the selection of 
potential participants. He also conferred extensively with the Director of the 
Economic Commission for Latin Am.erica office in the Caribbean and leading 
representatives of the University of the West Indies on the entire course 
prograinme. 

The University offered to provide hostinB facilities on its St* Augustine 
.campus in Trinidad, Facilities included board and accomnodation for course 
participants as well as air-conditioned facilities for the training. The 
University further agreed to extend other support and ajnenities 5 notably 
secretarial and messengerial staffs as well as audio^visual and duplicating 
equipment* It also agreed to contribute the expert services of two tutors in 
public adininistration. 

Official Invitations to Governments were issued in April 5 through the 
offices of the regional and resident representatives of the United Nations 
Development Progrsjnme in the area. In spite of some delays in the submission 
of candidates, the process of selection was completed in time ^ in several cases - 
to enable the director of the course to visit future participants en route to 
Trinidad, 

The course was designed for senior civil servants holding or expected to 
assumtD major responsibilities in the field of training* For technical reasons 
related to the course's experimental nature 3 participation was limited to 
countries of a single geographical areag but the results of the course g in terms 
of tested programmes , methods 5 techniqiueSj materials etc, can be expected to 
serve the needs of other areas and will be reinvested in similar activities 
which may be organised in the future, 

The structure of the programme was based on a twofold approach. First , it 
was intended to sensitive participants to the impact of a changing socio-economic 
environment on the administrative system^ It was also intended to expose them to 
as wide a range as possible of ideas regarding training concepts, methods ^ skills 5 
techniques p aids and equipment. 
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The achievement of these tvin objectives required knowledge of the local 
situation, especially resardinB the status of training activities in relation 
to the administrative system and its socio-economic enyironment , knowledge of^ 
manaEement theory and of the learning process, experience in the use of traininG , 
techniciues and aids, a thorough understanding of human relations skills and, 
finally, an ability to conceptualize, design and irapleinent action research and 
training. 

The course was oraanized by the Division and co-sponsored by the Economic 
Cominission for Latin AmeriQa (ECLA) and the University of the Ves't Indies. Its 
success as an extseriment depended on the skilful co-ordination of diverse 
eontributiors from four distinct elements- United Wationa staff and specialist 
consultants- members of the teaching staff of the University of the West Indies; 
guest speakers *'rom the area drawn from the civil service of Trinidad and Tobapo, 
regional institutions - such as the Caribbean Free Trade ABsociation (CARIFTA) - 
and from the private sector, and participants. The participants were drawn from 
13 countries." Of a total of 2U, 6 came from Trinidad, k from Jamaica, and 2 each 
from Antigua Barbados and Guyana. The Bahamas , British Honduras, the BritiBh 
Virgin Is£ands, Grenada, Jfontserrat, St. Kitts Jfevis-Ansuilla, St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent each sent one representative. 

Vfhat follows should be read as an account of a collective effort and of a 
shared experience to which each of those elements made a distinct contribution. 
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II. COURSE objectives; STHUCTURlS AND- METHODS 
A. pb.lectlves 

Uader=Mp „ithL their ^^.parti"^'^^^ ''""^ ^'P^''^- °^ P'-lding 

necessary for achievlM tSe JoaifJ developing the human resources 

J - . auiiAHving -cne goals of national development. 

deveiopLt\'L"npL^2ir?s"iJi:L°'-fr*^ *° 

- especially its linkage with manpower development and utilization; 
(o) Accurately assessing training needs and requirements; 
organl^LionlrgoSs; objectives vhich lead to the achieverient of 

in thi'^las°:rL-f ^^^^^^—^^^ - 

methoL'litTsSuf a^dl^Llti^e^lisr ' ""^ ^^"^^ °' 

(«) Being aware and making effective use of c.u-rent learning theory; ' 

(h) utilizing the concepts and methods of action research and action training; 

sKiui'L llt^X'^ZIT^Trlr'^'^'''"''" '° interpersonal and group • 

(j) Evaluating training activities. 

outco^eoter" ^^^^ axplalnad in ter^s of sIk .eneflte or 
h.r ^-oce..ful^^o.^^^^;Z^^^^^^ - - ^-ult of hi. or 

developnient. They would aLn h^ =Si \ ! . ^^"^^S® the process of national 

training and activities In the arSi'nf theoretiaal niodels for «,odern " 

organizational atricSre ' of manage^nent , administrative processes , and 
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Expected Outcome g : Participants would furthsr demonstrate a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of action training and research theory ^ and the ability 
to conceptualize 3 design and Implement action trainine and research activities 
that further the goals of organizational development. 

Expected OutCQme 3 i Participants would know how to: (a) determine training 
needs; (b) develop hehavloural training objectives designed to meet such needs; 
(c) construct models and develop strategies for training policies and training 
plans; (d) design training programmes utilizing action methods within appropriate 
and realistic time and resource constraints. 

Expected Outcome k i Participants would have gained sufficient fajnlliarity 
and skill in action-oriented training methods in order to be able to use such 
methods effectively by the end of the training period. 

Expected Outcome 5 r Participants would know how to develop and use audio-visual 
and other training aids which enhance learning in fields for which they are 
responsible* 

Expected Outcome 6 : Participants would show improvement in the use of 
interpersonal skills. 

Thus, a major expected outcome of the course was that each of the participants 
would enhance his capacity as a training administrator 5 as a training consultant 
and as a direct trainer* . Beyond thlSg it was expected that training officers who 
completed the course would be able (with some outside eonsultatlon and assistance) 
to organise a training of trainers prograJimie in their oxm territory or area and 
thus help develop greatly needed training skills in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 



B. Themes 

Three major themes running through this entire six-week course were those of 
individualization 5 reglonalization ^ and action training and research; 

On the one hand^ each of the 2^* participants and each of the 13 countries 
participating was regarded and treated as an individual* A great deal of time was 
devoted in each primary group to improving the individual training skills and the 
training programmes prepared by each of the participants for their respective 
countries (pre-course assignment B), In conjunction with this and at other times 
during the course focus was placed upon the status of training in each country: 
whether 5 for instance ^ planning and policies for training werr linked with 
over--all planning for development, and the significance of the role and operation 
of each participant as training officer in his respective country. 

Each Individual participant also made a video-taped five-minute presentation 
on a training subject and then 5 as a member of a team, led a one-hbur discussion 
on the topic 5 utilizing- a variety of training methods. The participants were also 
involved in various interviewing listening and role-playing situations, which were 
video-taped, played back, analysed and critiqued in order to Improve the performance 
Of each individual participant* 



from ^hf'I^f^i^^''^*f - ""^^ of special importance, as som^ narticipants , eet,eaially 
from .he small countries, needed extensive help as, they preuar^d th^mselveVto 

SSaffy^^thrS'"? -d prograLL.- o4^;"SIipa^ts - 

t;?;.hS ! ^ territories of Barbados, Guyana, Jamaica and 

sc^pe of ;hlirtiaini"*'' racaiving^ help in revitalising and axpanding th. 
scopt. of their training prograrmes in order to respond to the needs of rapid 
development and change m their societies. All in all It atDpeared thariM- 
emphasis upon indiyidualization was reoeived enthusiastically- aSllhat it served 
to build confidence as mueh as knovledge and skills. ' se_ . ea 

On the other hand, the theme of reglonalization „as also deemed as h^ing of 
rSre'inta?° ^"^.-as emphasi.ad accordingly. Leaders in «ovarnment1nl 

e^re'^fof r ^1 fj^xonal organizations and universities In the area gave ^ 
l^ffereit c^°nt undersc^lng the fact that participants came from 13 

eauallv w??h i"'"'' " ^'"'^"^^^^ administrative background hut, 

equally, with many problems and environmental altuations in oomnon The need 

IccordlSlv -*-"ies in the Con^onwealth Caribbean .as "Ld, 

accordingly by the participmts as very important beoause most of the territories 
bv th™ r 'I t ^"Sage in all types of training programmes 

^Lj^ntl ^""T^"^ ^^^^^^ on possihllifies for 

dP^inaSnf"? r '""^ ^^^^^ collection, storage'and 

dissemination of information, research on training plans and programmes the 

SlininfoJ aids-.lth a West Indian bia"! the 

•intere"? hn^'f f'"^^"*^^*^^^ training in such special areas of mutual 
interest as hotel administration, customs adminiatratlon and the like. 

c»,in^r^!^^ °^ * > discussions in this area were most auspicious, in the 
opinion of the course faculty, in that the participants took steps, through a 

fo'r^aue'fth'L'^""' association of training officers £d also 

Snited Natio^= fLt f Governments to maJce representations to ^he 

traJSng centre -ttmg up a regional research, information and' 

w., tbf J^^^-''"^*^; above two themes of individualization and regionalization 
^^i^ ^^'"'^'^ °^ training and research. An alparently " 

actiJe T ""^i *° participants a vision of training as an 

active strategy for change that would better enable each country to achieve its 
major national goals _ and development plans. The focus here was both on the 

societar^''M ""^T"^ solutions to major governmental and 

°" subsequent action training that woull provide 

ifoMerlo l^'^'l knowledges, skills and attitudes needed . 

in order to implement a new plan of a significant developmental nature. ' 

!^^*'"f f -^""^^^ *° concepts and methods of action training and 

research both in, pre=course assignments and in syndicate work during the lourse 
Itself. An evaluation of results indicates that in the future it would be advisable 

1? ^helir^f ^''"°T"*%*° ""^ "^'-^ i« course and to^Sf 

It the first or second syndicate assignment rather than the last. " m^e 



C ■ Course structure and method 



In order to achieve the objactives and give concrete expression to the themes 

blocis'prf c^u^sfL-'"' r «.ador'ele„ents or bJiSing 

S^Sbiy'seslions "^^^Snments, primary training groups, syndicates and plenary ' 




Ancillary elements of some significance were field trips, pre-coiirse and 
post-course tests ^ participants' diaries, course eYaluation by participants, films, 
hospitality and siocial events ^ public information and organized publicity. 

It should' i;j noted that the course actually began not on 10 August 1970 in 
Trinidad 5 but n^-jv-vrsl wueks earlier in the home territory of each ;Darticlpa.nt . At 
that time each >/< y asked to complete extensive pre-course assignments, which ^ 
included the colluctiqn of basic data on the status of training in his or her 
territory and the design of a training programme^ for his area. A fuller discussion 
of this element of the course will follow in subsequent paRes , Through the 
pre-course assignments ^ primary groups^ syndicates and assembly sessions, an 
attempt was made to cover the following six major subject areas: 

1. ■ Administrative management and the development prgcefis 

Formal manaijemerit and supervisidn (planning ^ organizing, directing t 
controlling); work simplification; personnel management; leadership; organizational 
communication; motivation and the development process* 

2. Action training and regearch 

Motivation and cliraate for action research; problem identification; problem 
diagnosis; action hypothesis formulation; action plan and Implem.entation , and 
evaluation. ■ 

3. Training pro giramme development, implementation and evaluation 

Organization and planning for training; determining training needs*, designing 
training programmes; selecting training resources; conducting training prograraines^ 
and evaluation of training. 

. Training Triethods 

On the Job training (understudy, assistant to, rotation); role-playing and 
games (simulating real life); laboratory (sensitivity) training for personal and 
organizational development; cases and incidents (sampling real life); problem-solving 
and exploratory conferences; other conference methods: (problem census g panels, 
buzz groups 5 task f orces j brainstorming^ Individualized training tutoring, 
coaching, counselling etc*)? stmlnars and syndicates; the lecture ; programmed 
instruction and tutor texts ^ and field trips and assignments. 

5 * Audio-visual and other training aids 

Films; slides; video-tapes; tape reGordings; projectors (Film, Opaque, Slide., 
Overhead etc,); recorders (tape^ vldeo-^tape ) ; charts; diagrains ; cartoons; flash 
cards; easels; chalk boards; books; articles; exercises; simulations; programmed 
instruction material; objective/subjective tests; check-off lists and lesson plans. , 

6, Human relations skills 

Interpersonal flynamlcs (emphasis on listening,' speaking) , group dynamics and 
behaviour; organizational dynamics and behaviour ; intercultural dynamlca and 
"behaviour. 
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The course was largely unstructured. Within the general framework determined 
by the objectives which had been set^ the course content eomprising the major 
subject areas outlined above, the limits of six weeks and an exacting schedule of 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions , maximum room was left for the adaptation 
of the programme to the participants* own interests and requirements as they 
developed'. .The ovar'ail approach was one of learning by doing*; Participants were 
trained to engage in action research by actually deBigning and carrying out projects 
(syndicate assignment C); they learned about designing and implementing training 
prograinmes by actually preparing one for their individual countries (pre^course' 
assignment B) , and then had their product critiqued in the primary groups by the 
faculty and their fellow participants. They were induced to improve their ' 
interpersonal skills through "learning to listen" sessloni, "learning to communicate 
congruently" exercises ^ in-depth analysis of the proceedings of group diicusslons 
and team-building training. Finally, they, were given opportunities to actually 
experiinent with several training methods by studi^I^'g &nd applying specific training 
techniques, md by appraising at the same time their adequacy for the attainment 
of given training objectives. Throughout the course, ^3;rtensive use was made of 
tape recorders and video-tape equipment in order that partvcipants could test their 
own performance and receive feedback from faculty and colLLagues. 

The stress was clearly placed on participative forms of training while 
■theoretical inputs were made by the United Nations staff and University of the 
West Indies tutors. Their role, for the most part, was to assist participants 
to discover for themselves. Only in the assembly session (two hours per day for 
the first four weeks of the course) did the participants listen to formal lectures 
on the Caribbean environment and Its implications for training. 



Course schedule 

Because of the residential character of the course, it was possible to design 
it as a very intensive experience , with the ichedule including two morning sessions, 
an afternoon session 'and evening sessions three nights per week. Saturdays and 
Sundays were free, A typical dally schedule was as foliows: 



8-30 


- 10:15 


a.m. 


Primary groups 


10:15 


- 10:30 


a.m. 


Coffee 'break 


10:30 


- 12:15 


a.m. 


Assembly session 


12:15 


-2:00 


p.m. 


Lunch and rest 


2.00 


- l+:00 


p.m. 


Syndicates 


7 = 30 


- 9:30 


p.m. 


Primary groups (Monday, Tuesday, Thursday) 



Despite some initial grumbling about evening sesBions (which, in effect, were 
in lieu of the usual Saturday morning work In the Caribbean Governaenta), this 
daily schedule was well received on the whole by participanti . BecauBe of the 
heavy workload of syndloate work, partiuipants did spend occasional time on weekends 
preparing course work. The need for flexibility in the course schedule was not 
overlooked. instanoe, the participants were, at their request , given a 

Wednesday -off for shopping during the fifth week. They worked on Saturday instead. 
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Following the pre-coin*se action assignments the rhythni of the course called 
for the participants to work together daily Irl primary groiips of 12 persons each, 
in a plenary assembly session and then in small syndicate research groupi of 
three to six persons each vfhose mimbership cut across both primary groups. 



E, Pre-cour3e assignments 

The pre-course assignments wre viewed not as something separate but rather 
as an integrai part of the training desiin. It was felt that the accomplishment 
of these advance assignments would make the work of the course more meaningful and 
would enable the participants and their Governments to derive the greatest benefit 
from the course < . ° 

Consequently^ four to five weeks before the course started, nearly all the 
participants received workbooks 5 delivered personally by the course director 
while en r oute through the Caribbean to Trinidad. These workbooks provided not 
only essential course information , but asked the participants to accomplish the 
four pre^course asBlgnmente listed below. 

1. Preparation of a "country'- paper concerned with training needs, activities, 
and prospects in the participant's own country.. Subheadings under which these 
documents were written 3 included* 

(a) The 10 moat important developments foreseen as likely to occur 
during the 1970s in the participant's country (teehnologieal , economie, social, 
political, cultural, etc, ) 5 . 

(b) The possible relationship of training activities to these expected 
developments i 

. (c) The 10 most pressing needsof public service training in the 
participant's country; ; 

(d) The current training and development effort in the participant's 
country (enumeration of training activities ^ expenditures, personnel, other 
statistics etc. ) ; ^ 

(e) Interviews with three key Government officials (for example, premier, 
minister of planning and developments minister of finances head of the civil 
service, chairman of the civil service commission). 

2. . Development of a prQSpective training programme for implementation in 
the participant's own country^ designed to meet a pressing training need. 

3. Reading of publications sent in advance from the United Nations. 

k. Development of basic information on a proposed new Government policy or^ 
programme that would be ajnenable to action training and research* 

This pre-course work required the participantg to orient themselves to programnie 
goals and major needs within the environments Of their countriei. The assigmnents 
required innovative thinking ai well as the collection of useful data. While It was 
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recognized _ that the completion of these advance assisnraents Placed a turden on 
. the participants, it did turn out that the work was accepted' as intereatinff and ■ 
significant, t-fliere more than one participant came from a given country, work on 
the country paper was shared. , ' " ^ . " 

There were four general benefits from' thesi pre-courae assignments. First 
the eollection, analyBia and presentation of the information was in itself a ' 
learning experience. For inataiice, the participant from the Bahamas who was 
new on her Job, statea that it required her to dalve into the problems of her ' 
country and its development in order to be able to form a i^icture of its training 
needs m a very short span of time. . ■ 

Secondly, the acquisition qf basic data in thesi subjeet areas enhanced 
the design and conduct of the action training and research programmes. 

Thirdly, the sharing among all participants of this information developed in 
the pre-course activities created a pool of knowledge about the region This 
was generally considered as one of the most worth-while benefits of the course. 
Each officer not only learned more about his or her country and how training can 
be integrated into national development planning, but also gained possession of" 
similar data about 12. other countries. About a third of the country papers were 
completed during the course. 

_ Fourthly, consulting with key Government decision-makers on the subject of 
training programmes in relation to the national development activities enabled 
the participants to establish valuable contacts for the future. 

In final assessment it could be safely asserted that the pre^eourse assignments 
made an outstanding contribution to the course. Although only half of the 
participants had completed pre-course asslinment B (individual country tralninF 
programme) before arrival , all 2l+ had oompleted this assignment by the end of the 
course. In addition, they had the benefit of constructive criticism by their 
colleagues and an opportunity to refine and improve their individual training 
programnes. Induction training, supervisory training, top management traininR and 
the training of trainers represented some of the areas In which Individual country 
programmes were developed. ■ ' ' •■ ^ 

Because of time pressures, only a small proportion of the advance readlnp in 
pre=course assignment C could be completed before the start of the course. 

Pre-course assignment D, the action research project, was completed by only 
two participants. This deficit, however, was partially made good by the fkct that 
all the participants had the opportunity to engage in action research work during 
the latter half of the course while accomplishing syndicate research assignment C. • 
In retrospect, it would have been advisable to have requested that the assignment 
be submitted m outline form only, in order to lighten the already heavy advance 
workload. j - -a 

^ For any future course of this type it would be recommended that the pre-course 
action assignments be given to the candidates at least two months before the 
beginning of the course, possibly on the occasion of a visit by the course 
director or consultant. Only such timely planning and preparation will make 
possible the collection of basic training and development data which constitutes 
the toundation Upon which the course is built, 
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F. Primary training groups 

The primary training group was the main training vehicle of the course. 
Two such small groups were formed, each with 12 participants and two faculty 
members. These small groups engaged in training activities expressly intended to 
Identify and meet the individual needs of each participant and his territory. 
The faculty for each of the two primary training groups cpnsisted of one United 
Nations consultant and one tutor in public administration from the University of 
the West Indies. This meant that in each group there was a faculty teain composed 
of one -'Outside-' person with world-wide hackground . and knowledge of modern 
approaches to training and one "inside" person knowledgeable about the region and 
its people. This blend of training staff is strongly recommended for similar 
activities in other areas, 

Primary training groups met daily for two hours In the morning and three 
evenings each week* They were designed to serve as the main reference groups for 
the participants and did develop cohesive working teams through using various 
sensitivity training methods. In these groups , the participants discussed learning 
thedry and the problems of organizing and conducting training; they practised the 
whole range of training methods and gave and received feedback on their performance 
in order to improve personal training skills. 

Video--tape equipment was used extensively in both primary training groups 
with the valuable co-operation with the University of the West Indies Institute 
of Education^ which provided an audio-visual consultant for this purpose. In this 
manner 5 each participant had the opportunity of making a five-minute video-taped 
presentation on a training subject and then of seeing the tape played back for 
analysis and improvement. Participants also interviewed each other while involved 
In learnlng-to-listen sessions , and these were recorded and played back on cassette 
tape recorders. Indeed It should be noted that several participants received, on 
this occasion, instruction in the use of tape recorders and purchased equipment 
for use in their o\m countries. The video-tape was also used as a training 
device while participants worked together in small groups end later paused to analys 
the factors influencing their group behaviour and dynamics. 

Primary groups provided a milieu for discussing such major subject areas as 
the evaluation of training needs 5 the detemlnation of training objectives, the 
development of training policies , planning for training and learning theory* Each 
participant had to lead or = help lead a session on one of these topics. Immediately 
following each conference there was an exhaustive three-pronged critique focused 
on the presentation, methods used and the group process. Throughout, emphasis was 
placed on building not Just knowledge, but confidence especially crucial for the 
half of the participants who were new to training. 

Much primary group time was also devoted to analysis in depth of the 
prospectuses for various types of training programmes developed in the frsmework of 
syndicate activities (assignment A), The leadership of these sessions was passed 
from participant to participant 5 thus giving all practice in both group leadership 
and membership functions * Participants also gained direct experience in. the use 
of subgroups in training to expand participation and intensify problem analysis 
when it became necessary to divide the primary groups into two subgroups of six 
each for several sessions. Only with this design was it possible to spend two hours 



a m.ans of providing for the particular needs of the more timif or L ' 
W "t"? P^^*-iP-*^-ho may require spatial encouragement in orte to 

It should be emphasized in this connexion that membership of sroups was not 
it va T rf'"ff ^ °' tne oo^,, airaotor or onTrandrb^s s, 

atoJStJatSn ^«=J^«\°y.^he two University of the West Indies tutors in public 
atoi^iistration on the basis of criteria which had been specified by the 
participants themselves (for example, experience, training reiponsLnJty 
geographical area, sex etc ) It is fmi^ +% • ■ ^ i-e&ponsiDiiity , 

even further to enable PartLpStrtSILiaf u^fLg^S^^^^^ 

'''' - «ore c..patm: Sd ^aluSf 

v.. f f " believed that through the primary training groups there 

wsa substantial accomplishment of four of the six expected course outcomes 
having regard to knowledge and ikllls in the following areas: 

(a) training needs, objeotiyes, strategieB, programmes (expected outcome 3); 

(b) training methods (expected outcome It); 

(c) training aids, especially audio=visual (expected outcome 5); 

end ti^ ^S^i^J^^^ - --^i"- interaction ■ 

experiJntiaUv'tolhl'""'' '1 ^erable exposure both theoretically and 

^niperiSL! leadership, organizations, communication, motivation 



0* Syndicates 



L a " s .Xlhl ^""""^ "^■•i^'' ™t assignments 

Faculty members consulted with the syndicatts and gave gSdanoe upon muest! ' 

The three major syndicate assignmentB are described below. ' 

^ n Sy^^dicate aasignnipnt, l\ involved the development of prospeGtuses for th? 
following types of training progra^eB (.elected by the plrtlcljan" SLsSlvea): 
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(a) Supervisory trairiin:i?; 

(b) Top managemeiit training; 

(c) Induction training (subdivided for clerical entry and technical entry); 

(d) Public relations training; 

(e) Training of administrative cadets. 

. The following items were covered in each prospectus f 

Need or rationale for the prograiMie; 

Nature of the programme.^ 

Possible benefits; 

Strategies Tj 

Expected outcoraes • 
Training^ methods ; 
Training materials; 
Report ( evaluat i on ) 
Implementation (how 5 where, when); 

Materials (reading lists, training schedule, planning check list). 

Syndicate assignment B involved the revision of a course in supervision within 
the ^Commonwealth Caribbean context. Each of the 13 segments, containing action 
assignments, reading handouts, a study guide and an instructor's outline, were 
allocated to a syndicate for this purpose. The task of co-ordination to 'ensure 
the smooth and timely completion of the Job, including reproduction of the document - 
was ably carried out by one of the participants. ' 

Syndicate assignment C involved action research on the following topics: 

(a) A model training policy for States in the Commonwealth Caribbean; 

(b) A model organisation development and training programme statement; 

(c) Regional projects: a regional association of training officers and the 
establishment of a regional training, information and research centre; 

(d) Selection and utilization of trained personnel; 

(e) - Strategies for Implementing trainihg; 

(f ) Establishing a training unit. 
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The syndicates produced voluminoui and extensive materials* Each of the 
participants was thus in the fortunate position of being ahle to carry back to his 
home country 5 for his future reference and use ^ the following papers: 

(a) Five prospectuses for various typss of training programmes; 

(b) A course on supervision covering 13 subject matter areas , revised within 
the Went Indian context; 

(c) Six reports on action research projects dealing with vital areas of 
training. 

Additional materials from the pre-course assignment were also shared among 
the participants 5 providing basic data for some of the syndicate work and available 
for future use. These included: 

(a) Thirteen country papers containing extensive data on the status of 
training in each State ; 

(b) Twenty-four prospective training programmes, each individualized by 
a participant to meet a pressing training need in his or her State* 

In assessment 5 it is believad that much of expected outcome two was achieved. 
The participants demonstrated that they had gained an understanding of action 
research and training through syndicate assignments and that they had acquired 
ability to conceptualize, design and begin to implement important action training 
and research activities. 

Nevertheless in retrospect , it would appear that the syndicate assignments 
were possibly too heavy. For any future course ^ it would possibly be better to 
reduce their number from three to two or else to extend the duration of the course 
from six to eight weeks. Another recommendation would be to begin the action 
research assignment (syndicate C) earlier so that all materials could be turned 
in for final typing no later than a week and a half or two weeks before the close 
of the course. A third reconffliendation would favour some arrangement to enable 
action research to be conducted in the field at the site of the course* 
Participants 5 in this manner, touM not have to restrict their research activity 
to interviewing each other and the faculty* Finally, the definite assignment of a 
specific faculty member to consult with each syndicate will also add considerably 
to the successful conduct of that part of the course. 



H# Assembly sessions 

Plenary assembl/ sessions were held daily for two hours in the late morning* 
Assembly sessions furnished the opportunity for Inputs of background material 
by leading Caribbean figures and regional experts through lectures , presentations 
and discussions (see part II). During the last two weeks , this pattern was 
modified to some extent to give the course participants additional time for 
explaining and defending their individual or syndicate projects. The assembly 
sessions also served as a valuable platform for sharing and comparing training 
methods and group experiences which were of interest to the participants at large. 
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The major themes and subjects covered in the assembly sessions during the 
entire course are listed below. 

Week I 

Theme: Where we are now: The current state of training and its environment 
in the Caribbean* 

« i^at governments expect from training, 

- Expectations of a head of civil service about training* 

- The role of the public service commission in training and personnel 
administration, (a panel discussion) 

- Problems of administration in the Commonwealth Caribbean susceptible and 
not susceptible to solution through training. 

- Supervisory interviews i Role played and video-taped. 
Week II 

Theme: l^ere we are going' The Caribbean environment of the 1970s and its 
training implications, 

- The economic environment and the .1970s, 

= The socio-cultural environment of the 19T0s, 

- The political responsiveness and political neutrality of civil servaiits! 
Implications for the 1970s, 

^ The adininistrative environment of the 1970s, 

= The technological environment of the 1970s, ^ 

Week III 

Theme: The internal organisational environment and bureaucratic change. 
^ Strategies applied to the process of adminiitrative reform. 

- Transitional institutions: The Whitehall model of bureaucracy and the 
post colonial state, 

- Numeracy: A suggested course in quantitative methods for administrators, 

- Public personnel systems and career development in the Caribbean, 
« Elements of administration and the linkage with training, 

* Presentation transferred to Week IV to suit schedule of speaker and an 
additional primary group session substitutea in Week II, 



Week IV 



Theme I Training prograimnes and approaches with stress on area needs. 
A systems approach to training, 

- Co-ordination of personnel management and training: Public and private 
sectors* 

= Training for fiscal administration* 
Week V 

Theme: Training subjects. 

= Management game: Communication and teamwork , 

- Action research data collection, 

- Evaluation of training. 

= Problems of establishing a training centre* 

Week VI 

Theme: Training subjects* 

- Management communieation exercise. Congruent speaking and levelling, 
« In -basket case: Management decision malclng. 

- Syndicate report on action research project: Regional association of 
training officers and regional research. Information and training centre. 

- Perspectives on the course and future follow-up activitief;. 

- Written evaluation of course and farewell ceremony. 

The purpose of the assembly sassions in the first three weeks was to expose 
the participants to a thoughtful analysis of the changing Caribbean environment 
of training In its social, econoinlCg political, cultural and technological 
dimeniions. The fourth week involved training topics of particular interest to 
the C^lbbean area. In the fifth and sixth weeks ^ participants were given 
experience in new training methodologies and in action research on training subject 
Time was made available for gathering data and reporting on action research 
projects in the assembly sessions, but additional participants were given 
opportunities to become actively involved in the demonstration of various modern 
training methods. 

It should also be noted, in this connexion, that one of the assembly sessions 
in week I was also used to demonstrate both the use of video=tape and the use of 
role-played supervisory interviews in management training. 



As attention from week TV onwards was focused more directly on training 
itself rather than on its environment, primary groups could tuild more readily 
on the inputs of the assembly sessions. The assemhly sessions, in turn, could 
proceed at a faster pace because of the results of the primary groups in deYeloping 
the personal training skills and understaiidings of the participants. Portunately 
there was never any question of the integration of the syndicates with the primary 
groups 5 since the training research products of the syndicates were reported on 
and critiqued in the primary groups* 

In retrospect, the need to achieve a proper balance between the diverse 
inputs made in the course of the programme appears no less important than that of 
building linkages between the vfjrious blocks or course components. Reductions 
could be made in the amount of time devoted to some subjects of a peripheral nature 
in order to get on more quickly and in more depth to the heart of various critical 
training matters. 

In assessment, it is believed that through the medium of the assembly 
sessions 5 expected outcome one of the course was accomplished in a good measure. 
This referred to the improvement of knowledge of administrative management and the 
development process. The assembly sessions provided the participants with a rich 
diet of Information about the Commonwealth C^ibbean training environment. This 
exposure was essentials as the participants needed to develop a deeper understanding 
of the context within which they operate to develop a sensitivity to the training 
strategies most relevant to the needs and opportunities of a given time, situation 
and territory. Happily 5 many of the speaicers in the assembly sessions repeatedly 
emphasised the extremely important role of training and human resource development 
in governmental efforts to meet the responsibilities and challenges of economic 
and social development. 



I, Ancillary elements of the course 

Other important segments of the course Included p^ticipant course diaries, 
field trips 3 pre-rtesting and post-testing of participants, a course evaluation 
by participants, films, and hospitality ajid social events. The vital role of 
public information and organised publicity was not neglected. 

Five field trips added to the course. One was a half-day trip to the 
Trinidad/Texaco Oil Company for a view of the operation of the refinery (fifth 
largest in the World) and talks with the management and training staff about their 
extensive training programnie for all levels of staff. This visit was .important 
as it highlighted the need - especially in small territories short of manpower 
resources - for co-operation between the public and private sectors in training 
matters. The timing of this field trip was geared in with an assembly session 5 
that saine morning at which the personnel director of Booker Sugar Estates, and 
one of the leading proponents of public-private co-operation in Guyana, spoke 
forcefully on this topic. He particul^ly stressed possibilities for bringing 
together middle-level and senior-level mmagers from both sectors for joint 
training which could focus on mutual collaboration to achieve national development 
goals* 
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A second half-day field trip was tnade on a Saturday to the Training; Ce^ntre of 
the Government of Trinidad and Tobago Central Training Unit at Chawarainas , 
This occasion was also used for a meeting with the Trinidad and Tobago Trainin^T 
Officers Association {representing both public and' private sectors) in order to 
develop plans for a Caribbean regional association of training officers which has 
since materialized. A third field trip, also in the interest' of the 
professionalizing training ^ was made to a meeting of the saine Trinidad and Tobago 
Training Officers Association on the occasion of a lecture on training for national 
reconstruction given by a faculty member of the University of the West Indies. 
An optional field trip on a Saturday afternoon was made to the Youth Training' 
Centre of the Community Development Division of the Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago 5 where a project on trade training is under way. This excursion offered 
participants the opportunity to see how^ governments could use training as a 
strategy for dealing with the. problems of the unemployed and potentially^ alienated 
youth , 

Participants also visited the computer centre of the University of the 
West Indies, The visit followed a general presentation on numeracy and further 
f miliar i zed participants with the use and value of quantitative methods in 
administration and illustrated. how computers will become increasingly important 
for management information and decision-making in the Caribbean setting of the 
future . 

Participants were asked to keep unstructured HlvvUb , with entries to be made 
ab the end of every day regarding the participant's rer'ations .to the events of the 
day. No other guidelineB were provided in an atteinnt obtain a STDontaneous and 
frank response. The keeping of course diaries is both a training method and an 
important instrument in course evaluation. ^ 

On the last day of the course ^ participants were asked to fill out detailed 
evaluation statements in which they were required to rate the various segments 
Of the course and also to record their comffients and critiques about specific 
aspects of its organization ^ with recommendations for changes and improvements. 
These comments and suggestions have been extremely useful in writing this report. 

In order to measure the effect of the course on knowledge of modern concepts 
of training and atoinistration, participantB were given tests at the beginning' and 
at the end of. the course. The improvement in scores was remarkable, moving from 
an initial average score of 13 out of 86 possible points to an end-of ^course 
average score of 62 out of 86. This test provided not only a good measure of the 
theoretical learning that took place during the course, but was also a 
demonstration to the participants of another kind of training and evaluation 
method , 

^As most training films which had been made available^ displayed a Worth 
American and industrial bias not particularly relevant to t^^ Commonwealth 
Caribbean, only a few such films were shown during the com - and most of these 
were viewed on an optional basis, during the lunch hour. They included a film on 
the managarial grid and development and a film on ways of dealing with conflict. 
Attempts made to secure two additional films on training methods and supervision 
which have been used in Jamaica were unsuccessful, as permission could not be 
obtained to take them out of the country* 



The importance of hospitality and social events as a crucial factor conducive 
to participant morale and cohesiveness must not be overlooked. Six major social 
events were planned and implemented. Three were sponsored by the United Nations 
core faculty: a first night reception and two mid-course parties. Three were 
sponsored 'by the University of the West Indies: a course OTDening party, a trip 
to the Caroni Swamp (the scarlet ibis sanctuary) and a final banquet at the 
Triniiad Hilton. In addition, the six Trinidad participants and the two Trinidad 
faculty members entertained the participants informally in their homes and showed 
them various places of local interest- Planning for social activities csn be 
almost as important as planning for training activities ^ and the design for any 
course of this nature should reflect this key point. 

The nublicity and public information concerning the course was outstanding. 
The public relations officer of the University at St. Augustine contributed through 
his contacts with the media 5 but the main coverage was arranged by the Beg:iorial 
Director of the United Nations Information Centre in Trinidad § which serves the . 
entire Caribbean. The. core faculty and participants were interviewed several 
times, once on television and several times on radio programmes. There were also 
extensive reports in local and regional papers. The impact of this exposure for 
the promotibn of a modern view of training throughout the region cannot be 
underestimated, needless to say 5 provision for publicity should constitute an 
integral part of the advance planning of courses of this nature. 
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III. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOmENDATIONS 
A. Summary evaluation of the course: some positive features 

From the detailed analysis of the preceding chapters, the general conclusion 
which could -be drawi is that despite the flaws which inevitably attend any pilot" 
venture of this nature, the course was a suceess. It can be safely asserted that 
most of Its objectives were realized and that the participanta , by and larpe 
emerged with the knowledge, skills and outlook that should enable them to make a 
sizeable contribution to training both in their respective States and in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean on a regional baBis. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that this evaluation should give due recognition 
to some of the positive features of the recently completed course. 

_ The programme, with its basic elements of pre-course assignments primary 
training groups, syndicates and assembly sessions, worked out extremely well in 
practice and could be usefully repeated in the future. A necessary addition to 
the design, however, would be the very conacious inclusion in the budget and 
planning for the course, of provision for some anticipated preparatory and 
follow=up activities. This would mean more time and money specifically set aside 
and available both for intensive pre=course eonsultation with participating 
governments and institutions and also for the implementation of follow-up 
-activities on an individual territory and wider regional basis. Individualized 
consultation and top management seminars could well be carried out in this context 
preferablyin collaboration with the existing educational or training institutions' 
of the region and their staff. 

Host facilities offered by the University of the West Indies at the 
St. Augustine Campus, Trinidad, including housing, classrooms, office staff and 
equipment were completely satisfactory. The University assistant registrar who 
acted as liaison officer and his staff were helpful and co-operative" in every 
regard. Co-operation from the University of the West Indies Institute of 
Education also was of superior quality both in terms of video-tape and other 
audio-visual equipment made available to the course and in terms of the full-time 
services of an excellent audio-visual consultant. 

The office of the Regional Representative of the United Nations for the 
Commonwealth Caribbean, in Port -of -Spain, provided outstanding support and help 
to the project and served as a centre for communications to the region and with 
Headquarters. Payments to the University, participants and guest speakers were 
invariably accomplished expeditiously and smoothly. 

The messengerial help, stationery, equipment and miieellaneous items that 
can make the difference between an indifferent course and a successfu one proved 
amply adequate. This was especially imperative in view of the massive quantity 
Of indigenous training materials produced during the 



course. 
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The core faculty comprising two United Nations consultants and two tutors 
in public administration from the University of the Vfest Indr.es, was an excellent 
training team. Knowledge of modern techniques and methods of trainiti^ was 
combined with local experience and knowledge of the region, 

A spirit of camaraderie and good will that prevailed throughout the course 
among both participants and staff contributed decisively to the success of ^ the 
programme. The course had brought together a group of senior officers with 
similar backgrounds and experience. Few had met each other before. They readily 
mixed, however, and . as a group responded extremely well tq a learning situation 
which was markedly dissimilar from anything they had experienced previously* The 
faculty was definitely irapressed with their GonstruGtive approach to problems ^ 
their industry and receptiveness to new ideas. Of great importance also to the 
success of the course was the group's manifest willingness and ability to assume 
a major responsibility in the conduct of training activities. 



B, Suggestions for future im-provements 

The experience accumulated through several months of planning, designing 5 
organizing and mounting the course as well as in the six weeks of its 
implement at ion give substance to the view that even within the constraints and 
limited resources of such a programme ^ improvements can be made which could 
substantially add to the total training experience. Recommendations applicable 
to future courses are summarized below, 

Advmce preparation for such an intensive progranme should begin 5 if 
possible, a full year before the^ sta;rt of the course. A highly desirable part 
of the advance preparation would involve consultation visits >'y the. course 
director or other person responsible for the project to any cn-sponsoring 
institutions and participating Governments, Discussions should be held with key 
Government figures and senior civil servants on country training needs and 
developmental goals. It would be then expected that these would be fully 
reflected in the nature and design of the course* 

Ideally 5 five to seven participants should be selected -at a minimum of two 
to three months in advance of the course. They should be briefed extensively 
(preferably through visits by the course director) on the precise requirements 
of the pre-^course assignments. This briefing is extremely important, since the/ 
course is built in a large measure upon the data collected and problems t.naJ,yied 
in each individual State^ , 

The size and composition of the group of participants are also of great 
importance. The number which attended the pilot course was about right. The four 
large States, however, already strong in training, provided ik of the participants 
and the nine smaller States only 10, Possibly the proportion should have been 
reversed ^ as a few small States intimated - with roughly two participants from nach 
of the smaller States. Some Governments moreover, have intimated that had there 
been an earlier in-depth consultation , their choices might have been different 
in a number of cases. There is presumption for the view, for instance, that the 
nature of the course as preparation for change agents had not been sufficiently 
apprGciated by some national authorities responiible for the selection of. 
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candiciates. Along this sMie vein, it may be worth considering, tor future course& 
the ^ advantage of combinins a young dynamic ■^corner" with an already "arrived" 
senior official for countries represented by more than one participant. 

The involvement of available local training resources, including universities 
and other research institutions should be sought to the fullest extent* The 
Pilot Training Officers Developinent Course benefited enormously from the presence 
of faculty staff from the regional universities and from the contributions of 
an impreseive galaxy of guest speakers. It is recommended that this important 
input should be secured and used even more systematioally in future in order 
that local expert resources may yield the full measure of their value to the 
project. ^NeedlesB to sayg the principle behind these several recommendations is 
that institution-building in public service training is more likely to occur if 
all the key persons with interest and responsibilities in the area are invqlved 
significantly in such a ground-breaking course. Arrangements for this purpose 
should be made in good time and should ensure that the parties concerned have 
been fully cionsulted on their respective roles in the project at all stages of 
its implementation and follow--up. 

Project administration will also need to be strengthened. The pattern 
which was followed in the recent pilot course should be reconsidered in the 
light of the very heavy demands which it made on the time of the course director* 
In a prograimrie of this length and intensity ^ a greater measure of sharing of the 
responsibilities for substantive and related administrative matters could be 
introduced. Any such new scheme of course involves individual consideration of 
the composition of the faculty. Ifeatever its specifics ^ however, a new division 
of labour should go together with an effort to reinforce faculty consultation to 
make It as thorough and as systematic as possible. 

Course administration on the site would also greatly benefit from the addition 
of a secretary from Headquarters conversant with the details of the organization 
of the project and able to handle the myriads of small administrative matters 
which always arise. 

The structure J methodology and content of the course must be determined 
largely on country and area needs in each specific case* The problem of keeping 
a proper balanee between the various segments calls for much serious thinking. 
There is no magic formula. For instances it had been argued that in the pilot 
course 5 the use of assembly sessions to provide information on the Caribbean 
environment could have been accomplished within two weeks instead of. the three 
weeks davoted to that purpose. As it turned out, more assembly time was needed , 
for dealing more directly with specific training techniques and problems. 

During the pilot course ^ there unfortunately was not enough time for the 
primaiy groups to have in-depth discussion of syndicate assignments B (revised 
course on supervision) and C (action research projects). The workload on the 
syndicates also proved excessive. As noted previously , either the course could 
be lengthened to eight weeks , or else the number of assignments in this six=week 
course should be reduced to two. The first alternative is preferred. 

In addition 5 it would appear advisable to definitely assign a faculty 
member to each syndicate as a consultant. It should be ensured , however 5 that the 
participants understand that the leadership and work of the syndicates is still 
thnir responeibillty . 



The Pilot Trainine Officers Development Course or any other :;o ^rse for the 
training of trainers is designed to impart, to develop or to refine vitally needed 
skills* The scarcity of those skills, the seriousness of the needs, the ^rowing 
diversity of purposes to which they can be appliad .greatly enhanGe their value," 
Course follow^iin activities must be seen In this light* They must be organised, 
accordingly, as a group of interralated actions to avert the risk of wasting 
of valuable trainin^T skills, to encourafTe their effectiva utilization and to 
promote the establishment of the consolidation of an institutional framework 
which can sustain the use, development and refinement of training skills. The 
proposals below for follow-up activities emerged from thR discussions and teaiiiwork 
in group sessions throughout the course. They may, in this sense, be said to 
reflect the collective experience of course participants and faculty. Hhile most 
of these proposals primarily concern iiTimediate steps to smooth the "re-entry" of 
members of this group In their respective systems and help to maximize their work 
effectiveness 5 it may be worth considering their value as siiggestions ' for 
post-^coursa follow-up of similar future projects. Other ideas advancea, in this 
same context, concern more long-^term projects for regional co-operation in the 
English-speaking Caribbean, 



C * Bhort-terin course follow-^uti 

The Pilot Training Officers Development Course is best conceived as ending 
not with the last day closing ceremony but rather with implementation and 
follow^^up activities in each individual country and in the region as a whole. 
With this concept of the course in mind. It would appear that maximum impact 
in each country and in the English-speakins Caribbean as a whole would be 
guaranteed by the course follow-up activities recommended below. 

Individual contacts should be made in each State with key offibials such 
as the premier 5 appropriate ministers, the chairmen and members of public service 
commissions 5 the heads of the civil service and permanent secretaries as soon 
as possible after the end of the course. The object of these visits would be 
to acquaint these officials with both the results of the course and with what 
each participant is now capable of contributing to training and to national 
development. These visits could be made by the University of the West Indies 
tutors in public administration in con Junction with the participants. 

Periodically, short visits should be organized by the University tutors - 
supported as required = by United Nations advisers to assist each training officer 
with his training approach and prograinme implementation. Such help; could take 
the form of consultative advice , the provision of training materials and aids and 
publications* Encouragement should also be given to measures intended to 
facilitate the access of the staff of training units to officials in the senior 
deci si on -making posts. 

Follow-up case studies on each pwticipant should be made over the period 
of a year to determine what each has been able to accomplish in training from what 
he learned in the course, Participaiits should be encouraged to keep up training 
diaries in order to provide the data required for such a study. 
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The sponsors of this com- should give consideration to the possibility of 
holding a review and evaluati session with participants 12 or l8' months after 
the course. This meeting, which might last seven working days, would Drovide nn 
opportunity to share axpuriencoB , exchanEe ideas on training and help refresh 
the knowledge of the participants on what is new in the field. For the purposes' 
of this session, participants could be requested to update their country papers 
on the status of training and compare them with the original paper. The value" 
of such a project would be oonsiderable . 

The exchange of training materiala between the various Gtatt.p. of thp 
Commonwealth Caribbean should he encouraged. In territories with onsoing training 
programmes - notably, Barbadoa , Guyana, Jafflaica and Trinidad and TohaTO- materials 
which relate to procramnie design and content have been developed for local use 
These very useful materials are generally unclassified and may be freely ^xchrmged 
between the heads of training units without formal authorization. ' ' 

The University of the West Indies tutors, assisted by participants, should 
continue their work in gathering case studies and data on public administration 
m the Commonwealth Caribbean, with a view to the poBsible development of a book 
of readings on training and public administration in the region, 

Guch data collection would permit a more critical appreciation of the region 
m terms of the various sets of conditiona in which the trainers will apply what 
they have learnt. It will also greatly assist the task of makin« forecasts of 
future training needs both in key areas of public administration such as customs 
administration or the administration of social services, and in the form, content 
and methodology of management techniques and orientation courses for the public 
service and public sector as a whole. 

Special consideration might be given to the specific problems of the small 
States. The Pilot Training Officers Development Course afforded opportunities 
to examine many facets of the administrative environment and training situations 
in these Spates and to formulate approaches which, in a number of cases, could 
be applied beyond the Caribbean region. Further research could throw more lipht 
on these problems and - tokin,'^ the lonp;er view - facilitate Ititer Interrepiional 
comparisons. ' ' 

The gponsors of this project should consider ways and means of helping the 
present efforts, already well under way, to establish and develop a regional ■ 
association of training officera In the Commonwealth Caribbean embracing both the 
public and private sectors. Such support and encouragement should be also 
extended to activities promoted by this association in the future. 

D. Lpng-term follow-u-p ■pro.ieqts 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, any long-run solution to the 
problems of development of civil service training In the Coimonwealth Caribbean 
would have to be considered within a regional framework. A regional appronnh 
provides perhaps the surest guarantee. of civil service training becomlr- "fully 
grown and realizing its potentialities to the full. Regional co-operation ^-ouid 
give to the development of training that added impetus which it require- to m-'-e 
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a substantial contribution to administrative reforins and have a decisive impact 
on major country efforts for economic and social development. 

It is 5 of course, self-evident that the only realistic approach to the 
clevelopment of regional co-operation in civil service training Is throush the 
express .desire of Governments to extend the area of co-operation tu this specific 
field. There are strong indicaticns^ however, that a movement in this diroction 
is growing. Regional training efforts ^ though unco-ordinated and sporadic have 
multiplied of late, particularly in specialiEed areas of management. These Joint 
endeavours suggest that any future step to establish a permanent framework for 
such activities would constitute no more, in effect, than the systematization , 
consQlldation 5 rationalization and improvement of arrangements which already exist. 

Regional co-operation in pUDlic service trainin.^ has been taking place in the 
Coimonwealth Caribbean for some time now in specialised areas, notably agriculture, 
forestry 5 customs and excise, audit g income tax, postal ' service , and operations 
and methods. In a large number of cases 5 such prograinmes may be said to have 
evolved from national activities to which a limited number of Government officials 
from other countries could be invited by virtue of agreements between the two 
States. In some other cases 5 however 5 the initiative in mounting courses of 
specialized tralnins came from international agencies operating In the region* 
For instance, the World Health Organization/Pan American Health Organization have 
conducted regular seminars in health administration for specialist personnel 
drawn from the health services of several Commonwealth Caribbean States over the 
past five years. 

Apart from such g,ctivities in recent years, there has been a significant 
development of interest among public officials for greater co-ordination of 
civil service training on a regional basis. Professional assoeiations of civil 
servants have often taken the lead in such movements, A recent case in point was 
in -a conference of senior income tax adminlstratorG convened in Trinidad in 
April 1970 under the auspices of the University of the West Indies, The 
conference decided to establish a Professional Body of Tax Administrators for the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. Among its declared objectives are regional collaboration 
in income tax tralnins^ the production and dissemination of training materials 
and the publication of literature reflecting West Indian experience in the 
field of income tax adniinlstration. 

The birth of the Caribbean Public Services Association 5 at a recent 
Barbados conference corroborates evidence of an emerging consciousness of 
possibilities offered by a regional approach to public service problems* The 
general objective of the association is to foster co=operation between the public 
service associations of the region. One of the specific areas of co-operation 
proposed in the constltut-^* on of the new bod^^ is that of training in the public 
service. Of great importance, finally, the creation of a Beglonal Association 
of Training Officers, which has already been mentioned^ may also be considered 
as a further indication of this trend. 

The proposal to establish a training information and research centre to 
servlcethe needs of the entire Commonwealth Caribbean area was, to a large extent, 
an attempt to accelerate develcpments in this direction ^ to consolidate the 
achievements of progress niade already and to enlarge the scope and batter the 
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Part two 



COURSE PAPERS 



The Cari'b'bean environinent and its training implications 
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WHAT A GOVERHMENT EXPECTS FROM TRAINIWO 



George Chambers* 



The expeetations of any Government vith regard to training would necegsarily 
derive from the state "of developfflent of the particular Qountry and the resultant' 
public policies of that government. l-note that the participants in this courB© 
are all from English-speaking countries in the Caribbean. I can therefore 
safely assume that the countries which the visitora represent are at a more or 
less similar stage of economic development to Trinidad and Tobago. With this 
in mind I would like to speak to you specifically of Trinidad and Tobago. 

The expectations of the Government of Trinidad and Tobago, are closely 
related to the economic and social developments which we have get out to achieve 
as a matter of public policy. I would therefore like to indicate to you very 
briefly, some of these socio-economic objectives prior to my eominents on the 
question of training per se . 

Our main social, political and. economic objectives are three in number. We 
have been formulating and implementing policies designed to secure a larger 
measure of economic diversification, to eliminate structural unemployment and 
to create greater economic independence. 

Divera-ification essentially involves the strengthening of the non-petroleum 
sectorg of the economy while at the same time attempting to promote the growth 
, of indigenous petroleum production. An attempt is also being made to strengthen 
the domestic agriculturai, fishing and livestock-producing seotors while 
(ensuring that) earnings, from present acreages under the traditional export 
crops of sugar , citrus, ooaoa and coffee are increased through higher yields 
per acre. In this way we seek to reduce the share of imports in the total 
cnnsumption of food without a concommitent sacrifice of our traditional 
agricultural exports. 

An important slement in our programme for diversification is an increase 
in the volume and variety of manufactured goods, particularly for export. 
Because the size of the domestic market is small, we must develop a thriving 
export trade in manufactured goods if we are to develop the raanufaoturing 
sector of the econon^r. 

You are all avare, I airi sure, that we are trying to overcome a serious 
problem of structural unemployment. In our country, there is an excessive supply 
of labour in relation to the capital available- (a eontributory factor is that) 
the type of technology generally used in .production is borrowed from more 
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capital. Sometimes the problem of unemplopient lies in the fact that the right 
skills are not available to fit jobs created. 

Apart therefore from our efforts to accumulate more capital for use in 
productive activitisSj ve are taking adflitional measures to achieve full 
employment, VJe are seeking* 

(a) To adapt technology to local conditions; 

(b) To provide through our education system the right kind of skills and 
training; 

(c) To promote greater interest in modern scientific agriculture^ 
particularly among the younger people; and not the least important; 

(d) To reduce the rate of gro^rth of population and the labour force, 

While^ our small country with its limited range of natural resources and a 
small domestic market must depend heavily on foreign trade, we are seeking to 
ensure that the dynamics of economic change or reactions to external change in 
the. world economic environment are under our own control. In short we are 
determined to bring about a situation in which the decisions bearing on our 
economiic growth and expansion are^ as far as possible 5 taken by our own 
Government and by domestic and not foreign producers , 

It is obvious that the key ingredients for achieving the tasks we have set 
ourselves are education and trainings In order to succeed in our efforts we 
must produce sufficient local personnel with the training and experience necessary 
to cope with the problems involved to adapt existing institutions^ and to create 
new ones to deal with new situations, 

The present Government of Trinidad and Tobago has always evinced the keenest 
interest in this aspect of the problem of social and economic development. 
Indeed from its first tenure of office it has placed a great deal of emphasis 
on the training of public servants at all levels. Millions of dollars have 
been spent on the provision of academic qualifications to many hundreds of 
citizens, both prior to and after their entry into the service. We have taken 
the fullest advantage of programmes of technical co-operation provided by 
friendly governments and international organizations* With the assistance of 
the United Nations we -have set up a continuing progranme of in-service training. 
Indeed we have established a strong, well-staffed Training Unit to deal with 
this latter q^uestion* 

It is against this type of background that I would like to say a few words 
on what the Government of Trinidad and Tobago expecte from a training programie 
of the kind we are inaugurating today. I have taken particular note of the 
fact that the participants in this course are all senior officers who now 
exercise or are expected ^ in the not too distant future to assume major 
responsibilities in the field of training. Let us look, first of all, at the 
functions (and these will determine the training needs) required to be performed 
by senior management. These fall into two general categories, Pirst^ those 
associated with the adralnistratiQn' of departmental operations; and secondi those 
involved in the central direction and co-ordination of government activities 
as a whole. 



The departments J as the active operating organizations of governments, must 
he taken as the starting point in any search for greater efficiency and economr" 
or improved service. Here it 1b useful to distinguish between the task of 
departmental administration and the actual conduct of operations. Administration 
IS concerned with functioni which murt be performed at the directing centre 
of each department, regardless of its size, its responsibilities or'the " 
geographic dispersion of its activities. ■ Actual conduct of operations requiring 
skill m special operating techniques must be devised. with precisely these 
considerations in mind. 

The principal elements of the task of departmental administration may be 
set out as follows • 

(a) To advise the minister on matters of departmental policy and to serve 
as the channel through which ministerial direction flows to all parts of the 
department • 

(b) To prepare plans of future proirammes for consideration by ministers 
and to forecast future needi for money, ataff and other resources- 

(c) To adapt the aepartmental organization to Its programme 
responsibilltiaa; 

(d) To ensure the availability of qualified staff and other resources 
needed for departmental prograaffles, 

(e) To develop and apply the tools of management appropriate to Its 
operations; 

(f) To appraise the performanGe of the operating units and of the 
administrative staff itself. 

Although the departments are the primary operating units, the policies and 
proirammes of each must be balanced against and harmonized with those of other 
departments and agencies. They must justify themselves, in the last analysis 
in terms of their contribution, not to the department itself or its particular 
interests but to the general interests of the people of Trinidad and, Tobago. 

The functions of overriding concern to the government include the following' 

(a) _ To weigh public desires for governmental action against the willingness 
and ability of the public to bear the financial burdens involved and to establish 
the limits of action and the apportionment of burdens in an over -all financial 
plan - the annual budget ; 

(b) To assess the financial, administrative and organizational- implications 
both immediate and long term, of existing and proposed programmes and to' define 
priorities and allocate the resources ../ailable within the limits of the total 
financial plan; " . 

_(c) To establish policies and standards governing the use throughout the 
service of money, staff and other resources; 
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(d) To ensure that all departments and agencies shall have strong 
administrative leadersliip and that the hmnan resources available shall he 
consistently used for the greatest henefit of the public service as a whole; 

(e) To foster the development and application of effective management 
practices for the control and improvement of operations throughout the Government 

(f) To assess the general effectiveness of departmental activities andj 
in particular the performance of departmental administrators in discharging 
their functions ; 

(g) To adapt the machinery of government to its changing tasks and 
objectives* 

At the senior management level the essential purpose of training should be 
to enable officers to perform the functions I have described with the maximum 
possible efficiency. 

Speaking more generally of the public Bervice there are certain attitudes 
which ve hope training progranmes would help to instil in officers* One of 
these is the willingness to make decisions. This I consider to be an essential 
element in efficiency. It makes for the achievement of the objectives of 
govarnment with the use of the smallest possible amount of personnel services 
and resources of funds and materials. It would be of much help in encouraging 
younger public servants especially to take decisions if people in senior 
positions were encouraged to delegate authority. Another matter which I consider 
to be of the utmost importance Is the promotion of good himan relations and 
high staff morale. ^ . 

One further word with regard to the attitude of trained personnel. Our " 
hope has always been that trained personnel should take the Initiative and 
Involve themselves deeply in the tasks that confront them as public servants. 
As I see it self-development and advancement are assured when an individual 5 
on his own initiative ^ comes to grips with problems and thinks out possible 
solutions without awaiting m.inisterial direction. This kind of comiitment and 
the rewards that flow from it will go a long way' towards obviating the urge of 
many persons to flee to foreign countries. 



EXPECTATIONS OF A HEAD OF THE CIVIL SERVICE FROM TRAINING 



Dodridge Alleyne*, 



There is no limit to what one can say^ or to the area one can aover, on 
this topic selected for me. The scope and wide area of treatment of this topic 
create prohlems, especially problems of selection and of compressiQn to confine 
this presentation within the time allotted. Of course it is possihle to be 
extremely conaise and, in a word almost, to end this paper by stating boldly 
that what a head of the civil service expects from training is a corps of 
competent men and women geared to executing the business of the Government* 
But that will not be playing the game* I have therefore proceeded on the basis 
of an interpretation of n^^ topic which imposes a number of obligations upon me* 

The first obligation in my view concerns my concept of the broad 
responsibilities associated with the office of head of a civil service. The 
second is to give an indication of the sense in which I use the word training 
in this paper. The third concerns the context within which this paper and this 
course have relevance, (Whatever we discuss today and during the rest of this 
course and whatever we put into effect later in our daily work and lives must 
be geared to resolving the problems of a developing society in its various 
aspects.) The fourth concerns the role of government and therefore of the civil 
service in meeting the challenge of development. The fifthp and I hope for 
today my final ^ obligation Goncerns a statement of the nature and the extent of 
the contribution which training is expected to make towards the solution of the 
problems of public management within the context of the role of frovernment in 
promoting the development of these asland societies. 

To start with the responsibilities associated with this office of Head of 
the Civil Service. In the first place, this official must be directly concerned 
with an involvement in the development and maintenance of the highest possible 
standards of efficiency in the entire civil service organisation which he heads, 
Next^ he must be concerned with the establishment of the most suitable terms 
and conditions imder which members of the civil service will be expected to / 
discharge their duties efficiently and in accordance with the best standards. The 
third responsibility of the head of the civil service arises out of the 
professionalized character of the modern civil service. Indeed some writers in 
the field of public adininlstration now refer to a civil service career as the 
"profession of government". Given the more faneral attributes of a profession^' 
namely^ lifetime career^ special entry requirements, improvement of efflGlency 
over time 5 regulated career activities ^ and a code of conduct ^ a career in the 
civil servica approximates closely those of the traditional professions. 
Accordinglyj the head of a civil service is the head of this professional corps 
and cannot escape the obligation of ensuring that the highest standards of 
professional conduct are observed by members of the ''profession of government". 
He must be, so to speaks the Jealous GUstodian of the best professional standards 
of public management* 
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Let us look next at the concept of training for a career in the civil service. 
Put, .siiriDly I consider training to be p.n important ingredient in the process of 
manpower 'development. Such a process, ideally, takes place continuously awing 
the' careers of puhlic of fleers at, one must admit, varying rates and with varying 
conseciuences. I inust , "by way of parenthesis, hasten to add however that this last 
statement of mine conflicts Bomewhat with the Peter Principle which statas that 
"in a hierarchy every employee tends to rise to his level of Incompetence . One 
must add the corollary: "in time, every post tends to he occupied hy an ,employee 
who is Incompetent to carry out its duties." But since the principle and its 
corollary may cause some dismay .among this august body and may dishearten you_ in 
this exercise I hasten to add the saving observation that in all hierarchies "Work 
is accomplished by those employees who have not yet reached their level of 
incompetence." 

There is therefore ample Justification and need for training and I eontemplate 
traiuin/? under two broad headings: pre-entry and post-entry training. By 
pre-entry training I mean within the context of our developing society that whole 
process of formal education culminating sometimes in a specific academic or other 
attainment which prepares prospective public officers for careers in the civil 
service through the award of scholarships to institutioni of higher education or 
to profeBsional associations. 

Post-entry training refers to the formal trainlnfj arrangements provided for 
public officers aftej.- they have entered the public service. These arrangements may 
take the form' of training a-broad or training at home through in-service proirannnes 
at a central or departmental level - seminars, workshops, on-the-job schemes, 
including attachments to executive agencies at home or abroad for the purpose of 
acquiring new techniques and new ideas of various kinds. 

Finally I extend my definition of post-entry training to include programmes 
sponsored by regional and extrareglonal agencies for officials of the public 
service of the region. By such an extension of my definition this course in which 
we are now engaged qualifies as a trainini exercise for all of us. 

l#ien we come to the discussion period which, in my view, is by far the more 
Important part of this session, I will want us to give careful consideration to 
the fourth resnonsibllity which, as I stated earlier, the topic imposes upon me. 
I refer to a discussion of training within the context of our developing society. 
It is only against the background of a aenBltlve appreciation of the needs of our 
developlni societies that one can evaluate meaningfully the problems which give 
purpose and direction and content to a training policy and programme. , 

We are by world standards a poor, backward society and qualify to be called 
an "under-developed" or even more optlraistically a "developing" society. Our 
populations are basically and recently migrant - in some cases migrant by force, m 
some cases miirant by choice - and need to be welded into a cohesive force with a 
national objective. We- were all until recently, and some of us still are, colonial 
peoples. Those of us who are now independent or semi -independent have not yet 
forgotten how recently we were colonials. The formal structure of our institutions, 
including the civil service, has been borrowed from other lands and is now in a 
state of change. These features of our society add to the dimensions of the 
problems of development. 
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t'Jhen I referred earlier to the under-developed nature of our economies I 
wished to draw attention not merely to the statistical data that justify such a 
definition of our societies, for' example income per head et ce'tera, I was referring 
to the criteria that moat meaningfully distinguishes one society from another, 
that is, the forms of economic activity a country and its people engage in, the 
success with which they have been a.hle to substitute or to add new kinds of 
economic activities and the general efficiency with which the various kinds of 
econoniic activities are undertaken. Judged against these criteria the English- 
speaking Caribbean taken as a whole does not perform creditably and whatever may 
have been the historicsl Justifications or rationalizations , the fact remains that 
only the people of these islands can resolve the problems entailed in the 
achievement of higher levels of efficiency. 

This brings us therefore to the role of government in the developraental 
struggle. The private sector did not, until aulte recently, begin to think in 
terms of widening the area of economic activity of the society. The traditional 
conmiodities of sugar, cocoa, citrus with oil in Trinidad and later, much later, 
bauxite in Jamaica and Guyana were the main export interests. For the rest one 
thought purely in terms of import /export trading and the small percentage 
commission or profit that could "be made thereby. Now we must create new avenues 
and direct" and encourage domestic talent and initiative in new directions. As in 
other countries it is not enough for the role of government to be confined to 
holding the ring or to traditional activities. Oovernment must become involved 
without suppressing private initiative. It is however through its civil service 
that its efforts to stimulate the domestic private sector, and to narticipate in 
economic and social activities, must be felt. ' " 

The civil service therefore as the executive arm of government must necessarily 
assume a central role in the development strategy. Within it and through it one has 
to encourage the development of new kinds of attitudas and enterprise. ^Accordingly 
our training efforts should be such as to create a spirit of innovation, 
inventiveness, creativity and, above all, confidence" and courage in our ability to 
resolve our problems. 

I have J so far^ stated general objectives and expectations. Let me now be 
more specific. .A matter of concern to us is to seek to ensure a close association 
between planning and training, better still to make training an integral part of 
our planning. The establishment of the proper relationship between training 
strategy and the actual work situation is a requirement since training is not an 
end m itself and cannot take place in a vacuum. Further there Is the need to 
Involve senior management in a crusade for the maximum encouragamffint and use of 
trained personnel. Too often persons trained in one field find that they are 
put in another. Even worse la the officer who is summoned from abroad poat-haste 
only to find on his arrival that nobody had really planned his absorption in a 
particular department. They merely wanted him home at all costs. 

This head of the civil service thinks that mora government involvement In the 
development of the economy is easential. He also thinks that the private sector 
has a tremendous job to perform in this regard. In the field of training as in 
the field oi industry it Is therefore necessary to have a Joint public and private 
sector scheme for. a broad frontal attack on our under-developad manpower resources. 
If government trains for itself alone it faces the danger of losing its best 
talents to the private sector. The answer is to train for the whole nation. 
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VJhile we must train at all levels and we must have trained generals and captains 
of industry and of government, 1 incline to the view that particul£.r attention 
must be paid to the supervisory levels - the foremen and the supervisors of the 
Organizations* If they are efficient and know the ohjectives of the country we 
will be much better Off for it* 

I do not propose to treat in any detail the subjects which in my view should 
constitute the training prograimne in the conte:ct of the En^lish-^speakin/v Caribbean: 
one can name for example, planning, budgeting, motivation, industrial relations ^ 
accountancy 5 economics and above all management in its widest implications. The 
note on which I wish to end is to e^chort the participants of this course by all 
meanB to let us train people to do things^ however, in dolnR so let us not 
overlook the most Important question in training, namely training people to think* 
Me need people who are able to identify problems, to separate the essential from 
the irrelevant 3 to make decisions and then to execute them with courage and 
deterninationg and in case of error to amend aiid ^ forward a^ain* Training in 
the public service must be seen as an important catalyst for channre and development; 
as a key factor in manpower development and finally as the most crucial aspect of 
the strateijy for development in small ex-colonial developing societies* 



THE SOCIO-CULTURAL ENVIROMMENT OF THE ISTOs 



Sir Philip M-. Sherlock** 

I would like to draw attention to the kind of society in which we live, not 
only the people of the Caribhean but all mankind; then to refer briefly to three 
formative forces that help to shape West Indian society. j and then to look at the 
role of the educator or the trainer in the 1970s. 

Let us begin with the times in which we live. We all recognize that the 1970s 
began along time ago. The explosion at Hiroshima, a quarter of a century ago 
began with Rutherford working in his laboratory between the- years 190O and 1930 
In fact It beian long before that, with any scientist at any time. If we look at 
the political aspects, at the forces which brought about that event, we find that 
It can be traced back to the rise of Hitler, or back to the secret Journey that" 
Lenin and his companions made on a train at the end of I918 into Russia; and beyond 
that to the first World War. There is a continuity in history, and the 
socio-economic environment of the 1970s Arew out of yesterday and "out of the day 
before yesterday. It is therefore important for any educator or anv training. ^ 
officer to see today in' the context of what happened yesterday and this means 
having some knowledge of our origins and our. history. 

The second point to note is the extraordinary interplay of events that seem to 
be completely disconnected and far apart from each other. One of the fascinating 
things about Caribbean history, for instance, is to see how a search for salt to 
preserve their herringa and keep their herring trade viable led the Dutch to the 
Caribbean and to the great salt pans near Cuniana on the coast of Venezuela. Through 

^f^'^i- established themselves in the Caribbean, in places like" 

Curacao and Aruba. Similarly the developtnent of the Pullman ear stimulated the 
demand forllonduras Mahogany at a time when mahogany prices were falling and so in 
two countries far apart froin each other we find this interplay or interaction of 
forces. Today,, in the decade of the 1970s, this interplay is occurring on a world 
scale, not only between one country and another, not across one ocean, not amongst 
one people, but throughout the world, on a cosmic scale. When the Olympic gajnes 
were being held in Mexico City, a friend of mine described how he sat" in his home 
m Sheffield and saw what" was happening in Mexico City. He not only saw, he 
immediately became personally and intimately involved in the events in a way that 
yesterday would have been impossibla. This is one of the new aspects of the world 
m which we live, that eleetronics, th^ computer and the satellite have made 
communication worldwide and immediate. The interaction, the interplay of forces 
and of events now affect all mankind, giving new force to that wonderful sentence 
Of John Donne, No man is an island, entire unto himself, but a part of the " " 
continent, a piece of the main". In the light of these developments we recognize 
both the continuity of history and also the unity of mankind. The old barriers of 
geographic distance and remoteness have been removed. Consatuently we are all 
concerned with the confrontation between the haves and the havenots (because they 
are no loneer apart but face to face with each other) between white and black and 
browns between city dwellers and country folk. 
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When we put training in this setting of the contetoporary, of the new 
technology which is changing human life^ we see how essential it is for the 
training officer to educate for change, ThB old idea was to educate for stabilitj^^ ■ 
for scjaurity, for a job. Those needs are still there, but now education is 
focusing more and more ways of accepting change as normal and of usino change 
creatively. The educator cannot ignore change because change is now normuls an 
' accepted element in our way of life*. 

The educator, therefore, has to ask whether his methods, his attitudes, and 
the system of which he is a part need to be modified so as to m:eet the challenge 
of the times. To what extent is it possible for the trainini officer in the 
civil service to give vitality to the training prograinme? Does the prograimne go 
beyond training, beyond instruction in techniques? Does the system permit or 
encourage initiative and innovation? 

A point I wish to make is that in looking at the system (and it needs critical 
examination) and in thinking, of our tr&ining programmes, we need more than ever 
before to focus on the issuefc- that will bring us together* For example, ve in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean have tke task of naticn building, and this dynamic force of 
nationalism can be used to strsngthen and motivate the civil sarvant* It can 
serve to change a training programme from a routine exercise into something 
meaningful, from formal training into an educative process. 

The training officer is faced, therefore, with developing methods and 
programmes that enable the civil servant to acGept and make use of change. What 
; we call modernisation is inescapable* The efficient training officer, and indeed 

every civil servant, every teacher becomes an agent of social change, of 
modernisation. And it is well for us to recognise the power. of the concept of 
change. It is not limited to the educator. As soon_ as a few people in any 
eommunity see that they can bring about change, you can get riots, demonstrations, 
bloodshed, revolution. The fact that change can be brought about lies at the heart 
of social movement, both of modernisation and also of revolution itself. 

A discussion of the concept of change in Education and VJor ld Affairs ^ 
emphasized that the idea that people are not fated to liv«s and^ie as their 
ancestors have lived and died, the idea that nature can be QOntrolled and used 9 the 
idea that phyBical suffering and early death are not the inevitable lot of human 
beinsB is an immensely powerful force once it is grasped. The idea tends to have 
revolutionary economic and political conBequences and it overrides the fundamental 
values of traditional societies and becomes a part of the world view of entire 
populations* This process of shifting values is most complex. At times people 
tend to grasp at new ideas rather than to cling to tradition when it becomes clear 
that a choice is possible. This period in which we are living is one in which 
this concept of change is manifesting itself in every country 5 not only on the 
university campus and amongst student bodies, but in the ghettoes of the great 
cities and in the conflicts developing between the races of mankind. The fact that 
a situation can be changed means that any city becomes in a very real sense, a 
power house of change* The fact is that we are moving in a society which is 
becoming more urbanized^ which in eonsequenoe feels quickly the impact of events 
elsewhere, and in which the forces of change are g'entrated. I was struck by a 
discussion in a recent issue of "Civilisation" in which reference is made to the 
importance of the city in the third world p and I would like to quote a few 
sentences here from an article on urbanisation and political powers 
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^One feature of virtually all modernizing nations i.i the growth of political 
demands as mass participation increases. The moderni'/ation process by 
increasing education, mass communication and urlsanization creates conditions 
for mass political participation. Indeed, ic is now coimionly argued by most 
students of modernization that political protest, violence and extremist 
political behaviour typically accompany inoderniEation. Discontent is often 
great', not because a society is stagnant, but because it is changing." 

We in these countries have seen difficult times in recent years, in Kingston during 
the Rodney Affair of I968 and in Port^of-Spain some months ago " The'recognition 
of the possibility of change together with the process of mass communication' 
ensure the involvenient of the masses, intimately and immediately in the growth of 
political demands. 

What is the role of the trainer in all this? He has to be aware of the power 
of change, and of the dynamic forces that are at work today In Caribbean society. 
He has to find ways of interesting people in the possibilities of change and in 
understanding the processes of changes. He has also to be a catalyst, bringing 
people together, the talented person who is outside the civil service as well as 
the talented person who is. in the" civil service.. Finally he has to establish 
positive links particularly with sixth form students in secondary schools and 
university students. The need for contact with them exists not only because these 
two groups will provide the recruits for the service but also to get some 
understanding of their way of thinking, of the way in which they are looking at the 
world. As training officer he will be dealing with them eventually and it would be 
as well to try and understand now their motivation and their purposes. 

Also, the training officer can help to create the kind of climate which 
attracts professionally trained people. I do not think we are going to solve the 
brain drain unless we make sure that a community, however small, offers some 
opportunity for intellectual contact and fellowship between, trained and 
•professional people. I suggest that the brain drain is due not only to the 
attractions of better pay but also to a lack of some sign of appreciation, of some 
opportunity to play a self-satisfying role in society, and to a lack of 
intellectual fellowship. The Training Officer has the opportunity of supplying 
this fellowship by involving others in the community. 

I was interested the other day in Antigua to find that there were some 23 to 
30 university graduates in the civil service whereas 20 years ago the numbers may 
have been 5 or 6. In every part of the Caribbean it is possible to find within the 
civil service and outside of it people who will be glad to be involved in 
meaningful discussions relative to modernization and social change. This means 
that a training officer is conQerned with more than training programmes in the 
civil service. He has somehow to devise the means to use and to retain the trained 
people in our society becauae they are important to all of us. He has the task of 
increasing the intellectual ferment and liveliness of the community. This is very 
necessary in our circumstances. Because of the times in which we live the role of 
the training officer is Qonsiderably enlaried.- 

Faced with all the problems and opportunities of modernization we need to look 
at the aociety in which we work and to try to understand its origins. The training 
officer, above all, is an educator, charged with the task of enabling civil 
servants both to do a speeirlc job better and also with enabling them to understand 
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the society to which they belong. They should understana, for example, how our 
attitudes were formed by the plantation, African slavery (or in more recent times 
in Guyana and Trinidad East Indian contract labour) and colonialism. These forces 
shaped our way of life, and still shape our attitudei. 1 am not going 'to try to 
deal with this in detail. This has been done in an illuminating way in several 
books that you will have read. They include Eric Williams' Capitalism and Slavery 
or C.L.R. Jarnes' book The Black JaeobinB , an extraordinarily able and 
illuminating analysis of the Haitian Revolution. I sugiest you should add to these 
a recent book by Professor Elsa Goveia on Slave Society in the Leeward Islands at 
the End jf the l8th Century . These three books deserve to be on the shelf of every 
training officer, 

There is no need for me to go over the ground in detail, and I will confine 
myself to a few general remarks. Let us take the plantation system which is, 
essentially, a system of exploitation. Establiahed for the cultivation on a 
massive scale of sugar cane or cotton by slave labour, it was destructive in terms 
of hufflan life and values. It divided society into two: the plantation owner on 
the one hand and the mass of workers on the other. That kind of society did not 
tolerate the establishment of a peasantry. If you look through William's 
History of the People of Trinida d and Tobago , you will find there evidence of the 
fact tht any attempt to encourage the growth of a peasantry was bitterly opposed. 
It was the plantation that mattered. The same thing happened in Jamaica in the 
years followine emancipation, when laws were passed to prevent people from leaving 
estates and setting up on their own holdings. 

One example of the way in which the system of slavery corrupted West Indian 
society is to be found in the way it destroyed the role of the father. In society 
the father has certain responaibllities and functions which give life and meaning 
to the concept of fatherhood. It is the father who protects; it is the father who 
maintains the family; it is the father who exercises authority and control. These 
functions of protection and of authority reside in the father, but on the slave 
estate these were removed from the father and vested in the master. Hvery function 
except that, of procreation was transferred from the natural father to the master. 
The whole role of the father was destroyed and I think this still affects us in the 
West Indies today. The system has gone but the attitudes and influence survive and 
persist. 

Consider also colonialism, the third force to which I have referred. It is 
not a matter of whether colonial governments provided good laws or bad. The 
trouble was that eolonialiim meant the exercise of authority by, one people over 
another, and the result was to destroy the confidence of the subject people in 
themselves. It also distorted the educational system by basing it on alien modelff. 
Thus, in colonial times, secondary education was for those who could afford it, 
those who belonged to a certain class and not to the mass of the people. In 
Jamaica and in Trinidad and Tobago we had to wait until the late 1950s to get a 
rejection of this elitist philosophy and the widening of educational opportunities. 

The effect of our past history on education Is something that is of special 
concern to ui but we need to ask also what has been its effect on the civil service 
and on the bureaucrat? In an interesting article in SQeial and Economic Studies . 
C.A.P. St. Hill deals with the problems of transitional bureaucracies with special 
reference to the Commonwealth Caribbean. He points, on the one hand, to the new, 
very positive, and tremendously enlarged role of the civil servant in the process 



of modernization and in the shaping of attitudes, and on the other to the previous 
undignified, frustrating and corrosive experience of a colonial period: for 
instance the heritage of paternalism and authoritarianism. Today the civil servant 

has the task of thinking about, and' of implementing the decisions of hia nation. 
He faces the challenge of his own initiative, of responding to the challenge of 
social change. To this day one gets examples of the old authoritarianism in parts 
of the West Indies. I am quite convinced that in Jamaica, for example, the 
postmistress who bosses the public , around is simply carrying on a pattern without 
recognizing the fundamental change which has taken place, that she is now the 
servant of the •public and of the people and not one set in authority over them. 
The civil service in. a self-governing society is now assumed to be the efficient 
dedicated servant of the developine society. It is charged with the responsibility 
of managing the changes required for development and for the continuous promotion ' 
of well-being according to national policies. This is not easy. There are 
difficiat problems to be faced such as that of the relationship between senior' 
civil servants, and the minister. In the smaller communities especially,, it becomes 
difficult to give advice honestly because differences of opinion art often regarded 
as hostility. The smaller the conmunity the m.ore personalized these issues become. 

_ I have referred to three forces that have shiiped our society, and that still 
influence our attitudes and our value- systems. The socio-economic environment of 
the 1970s can be explained, in part, by reference to them: the plantation system 
based on monoculture, slavery-colonialism. There is another subject which will 
become increasingly important in the Caribbean in this decade. It is that of race 
Throughout the world, and certainly in the Caribbean, there is a growing 
recognition that race is one of the most powerful and dominant forces at' work in 
our_ society. Consciousness of race is inescapable. This is especially so in a 
society like ours where for so long blackness meant inferiority and whiteness 
meant superiority. For long the social structure in our lands was in the form of a 
pyramid with a small, white elite at the top and a large mass of black or brown 
labourers at the base. If somehow we can reach a common understanding on human 
dignity. If each one of us can find gome way of makins it clear that the values we 
stand for are the values of hujnanity rather than the values of a particular race 
then we will have made- a long step forward. It is not correct to assume that - - 
because the Caribbean is sometimes called a multiracial society, it is one in which 
prejudices do not exist, The words of Siniham are appropriate: "Black 
consciousness, if it is to truly liberate the black man, must act as a new type of 
huinaniEing social movement in the twentieth century. Unless its positive aspects 
predominate, it will reduce itself to another form of barbarism, similar to those 
produced by the white states whether capitalist or coinmunist". 

In reflecting on the business of training, we need to remind ourselves that we 
work with dynamite lying around us, because communication is quick, immediate and 
world wide. We are in a society which throufhout its history has been deeply 
divided, insecure, uncertain about Itself, subject to authoritarian rule. We are 
at a point m our history where for the first time ve have power and responsibility 
m our own nands. Our success depends in part on the public service; on the eivir 
servant s understandinfi of his own history and of the special needs of his own 
people; on his awareness of the forces of change generated by modern technology: 
on his capacity to motivate and atiraulata; and in these circumstances the training ' 
officer has a task of the highest importanoe. 
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THE ECONOMIC EWIRONrffiNT OF THE 1970s 
William G, Derias^ 



This discussion will touch on three extremely vide subjects: first, ''Economic 
Trends in the Caribbean in the 1960s", secondly ^ the future in the 1970s 5 and, 
finally, I shall relate all of this to the problems of civil service 
administration and training. These are three monumental subjects* I shall try 
perhaps to over-simplify and condense them. The first subject is relatively easy} 
the second is, of course^ a kind of crystal gazing - one cannot really predict the 
future; and finally, I knov very little about training. I have some views about 
training, perhaps some pretty strong views, but these viewsg I must confess, are 
not based on a great deal of knowledge' of the real problems involved. 

Let us start with the first part, '■Economic Trends in the Caribbean in the 
1960s". It is difficult to make generaliEations about the Commonwealth Caribbean 
because, while there are many features in common among the various States of the 
region, there are quite a few differences, particularly between what One might call 
the less developed States, the Windward and Leeward Islands, and the so-^called more 
developed States or the "Big Four'^ Jamaica, Guyana^ Barbados and Trinidad and 
Tobago. So you should bear in mind all alongg that what I say about trends in the 
economies of the Caribbean in the igSOs^ represents a distillation of the very wide 
range of individual experiences. With this caveat in mind, then, how can one 
characterize the economies of the region in the 1960s? 

One can say, first of all, that there have been improvements in the sense of 
increases ih total production and total income, and by and large, one can say the 
material patterns of living of at least some people in the States of the region 
have. improved. Secondly^ all the economies of the region, except perhaps one or 
two, have been plagued with the problem of unemployment. Not all countries have 
data on the unemplojTnent situationg but it is safe to say that during the 1960s, 
in nearly all the States, the percentage of the unemployed in relation to the 
total labour force increased, even though, in many states , production and the 
capital: income grew quite rapidly. We have to notes not only the persistence but 
the growth of structural employment. The per cent of unemployed has increased in 
all the countries represented here except possibly the Bahamas, which is a special 
case. Thirdly ,^ when you look at what has happened to the various sectors of the 
economy - agriculture, mining, tourismg manufacturing, government services and 
other services 5 many States show that the tourist sector has expanded considerably, 
particularly in Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua and of course the Bahamas* 

The next distinguishable trend is the growth of activities in the 
manufacturing sector in what one might call the more developed of the States, that 
is, the four indGpendent States. In Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobarto for example ^ 
the nanufacturin^ sector accounts for sonothin^ li.ke between ifi and IT per cent 
of the gross dcmeDtic product, and this represents a considerable increase in 
the share of manufacturing in the economy when compared to say the 1950s. However 5 
there has been very little expansion of manufacturing activities in the SQ=called 
less developed States ^ that is to say, the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
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Another trend of importance is what has been happening in agriculture in the 
economies of the reQion. The story of aericulture is not a very happy one so far 
as the 1960s are concerned. In nearly all the countries of the region, I think it 
IS safe to say m all, agricultural production has not done very veil particularly 
agriculture producing foodstuffs and livestock products for the" domestic market " 
As you know, one can divide agriculture in the West Indies into two kinds: export 
agriculture - the production of the hasic staples such as sugar, hananas and 
citrus - on the one hand, and on the other, what one might loosely call domestic 
agriculture - the production of things like root crop, veeefcables; legumes, milk 
and so on. There has Ijeen stagnation particularly in the domestic agricultural 
sector, and this sector has grown, if at all, only as fast as the growth in 
population.' In other words, there has not really heen any kind of -breakthrough 
or transformation of domestic agriculture in the region in the igfios. 

_ In most of the States of the region, the public sector has grown quite 
rapidly; in terms of its contribution to total economic activityr If one looks 
for instance at Trinidad and Tobago, one would find a tremendous expansion of 
employment m the public sector, including the normal civil service, as well as 
public utilities and other sorts of governmental activities. The growth of the 
public developmental sector is a trend that has characterized all the States. 

Let us now move on to yet another trend- in the region, the rapid growth of 
population or rather, rate of growth of populaticn and of the labour force. In 
most cases, the labour force has been growing even faster than the population for 
the obvious reason that the growth In the labour force depends not on what is 
happening today, but on what happened or failed to happen 15 years before; it is 
because of either our omissions or commissions 15 years ago that the labour force 
grows at the rate at which it is growing today. We all know about the population 
problem in the West Indies and I would not elaborate fully; but there has been the 
beginnings of a reversal of the trend in the second half of the 1960s. The birth 
rate started declining in Barbados before it started declining in any other Statei 
but in Jamaica and Trinidad, particularly in the last few years, there has been a ' 
very noticeable tendency for the birth rate to decline and even for the absolute 
number of births each year to be less than the preceding year. This is in part 
due to sovernmentally Bponaored fanilly planning programmes. It is also due, 
perhaps to a greater measure, to the voluntary efforts of people to limit the 
number of births. This is, in my opinion, a very healthy trend. Of course it 
would not have its full effects until another 10-12 years or so, because as I said 
earlier, the labour force is determined by the number of births In the year X minus 
15; so we have to wait until the 1980s to see the full impact of this noticeable 
tendency for the birth rate to decline. 

At the same time, there has been an appreciable amount of emigration 
particularly in the second half ' of the 1960s. Emigration is now more to' Worth 
America than to Britain. In the 1950s, emigration was largely to Britain, in the 
late 1960s it was predominantly to the United States and Canada. This does help to 
keep down the rate of growth of the labour force. To the extent that it is the 
people in the working age group who emigrate, to that extent the growth of the 
labour force is reduced. 
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A final trend that 1 would like to mention - not so much a trend in the 
economies of the staten^ but an institutional development - is the attempt to 
creates a new framework for economic co--operation and integration in the area. We 
had the heginnings of CARIFTA,, the Caribhean Free Trade Area^ in 1968 two years 
ago, and of course it is too soon to evaluate what the effect of CARIFTA had really 
"been. 

This is a quick bird's eye view of what has happened to the economics of the 
region in the last decade. Let us recapitulate. There has been an increase in the 
standards of living of quite a few people in the States of the region because total 
production and average per capita income have increased. Second 5 the problem of 
unemployment has become more intractable. Third , there has been rapid expansion of 
the tourist sector in several of the States of the region. Fourth, in the so= 
called more developed States 5 that is^ Barbados, Jainaicag Trinidad and Tobago 5 
Guyana 5 there has been a fairly effective rate of growth in the manufacturing 
sector. Next^ the agricultural sector ^ particularly that part of the agricultural 
sector producing food for the home m.arkets has not done very well at all* At the 
same time, in all the States 5 there has been expansion in the public sector and 
finally, our birth rate has been high, but during the last few years there lias been 
some tendency particularly in the bigger states for the birth rate to decline and 
even for the absolute rate of births to fall. So much then for a bald summary 
account. 

Let us now try to make a crtical evaluation of these trends. Let us try to 
assess to what extent the basic problems of the economics of the region have been 
resolved. It is difficult to say that one is any nearer to a basic resolution of 
the structural problems of the economics of the region. While it is true that the 
grotrbh of the domestic product, that is the total amount of business and service 
produced, has increased, while it is true that the capital income has increased ^ 
several questions arise nevertheless. One important question is the performance 
of the agricultural sector. The agricultural sector has not performed particularly 
well^ and this has led to mounting bills for import of food in all the countries 
of the region. It has also led 5 if anything 5 to^ a widening of the gap between the 
incomes earned froni agriculture in rural areas and incomes earned in other sectors 
such as manufacturing 5 mining and tourism. In other words g it has led to a certain 
SLmount of unequal distribution in the societies. 

When we look at the manufacturing sector we see that in many instances many 
industries depend on the import of raw material ^ inputs and other components. 
Some of my radical friends describe this process as one of "setting up finishin,^ 
touch industries". That is a correct formulation of the problem because only tie 
very last stages of production are done in mai^ cases. A disquieting fact is thtj 
big difference between the nross value of producitoi. of the manufacturing 
enterprises and the value retained by hhe economy. One contributary factor has 
been the import of raw material inputs and other components. The second has been 
a leakage of foreign profits and dividends abroad because many of those industries 
have been established by foreign concerns and to that extent ^ profits ^ dividends 
and other returns to capital leave the coutitryp thus reducing the value retained in 
the economy. Finally, to point critically at the performance of the manufacturing 
sector, the most important point to note is that these new manufacturing industries 
have not created much employT3ient in relation to the money invested. In Trinidad 
and Tobago, for exaJtnple (l know the figure of this cotmtry) in the manufacturing 
sector 5 the average capital cost for a new job is $TT Sj^OOO, This is a tremendous 
amount of capital required in relation to the extent of the unemployment and 
underemployment problem. 



I do not want to go into much detail, tut suffice it to say, that the 
problem of the limited employment absorbinft capacity of modern manufaoturinE ariRPS 
from the nature of the technolofiies uaed. V/e use the technologies which are 
developed in North America and Europe, technologies which try to economize on 
labour because in nearly all of these countries labour is scarce. Therefore- in 
trying to make practical innovations to reduce costs, attention is directed towards 
reducing labour retuirements . The technologies of the time become more and more 
capital intensive and the Caribbean countries, like other countries of the third 
world, nimply import these technologies. ¥e are not very selective- and this 
applies both to the public sector and the private sector. This is not going to get 
us very far with the employinent problem. In fact, one can go so far as "to say 
that the most the present type of manufacturing industries heinf; put up in the 
area can do is to help the balance of payments, and possibly, to provide income, 
but not to provide employment. There is another point in relation to 
manufacturing J there has not been any spectacular increase in many of the Rtatea 
m exports of manufactures. One of the important indices as to whether a 
developing state is really beginning to resolve its sectoral problems is the extent 
to Which manufactured goods increase its share in total exports. This has not been 
happening significantly in the Caribbean countries, although from some recent data 
1 see there has been a fair amount of diversification of exnorts from Barbados 
Barbados, just about six years ago, had about 95 per cent of its visible exports 
occupied by sugar and molasses. The figure has dropped appreciably because now 1 
think It IS about 83 per cent irtiich shows ijuite a rapid increase of exports of 
manufactures; one difficulty which is quite prominent is the restrictions being 
placed in the morkets of the advanced states such as Canada and the United States 
on exports of labour intensive products such as earments and textiles. This is a 
big problem which I -..ould not go into to any extent. 

In the tourist sector, one finds that it would have had an even bigger effect 
on both employnient and the domestic economy, if more of the inputs, the"things 
required by the hotel and the tourists were made available locally. One finds that 
a large percentage of the eiqienditure of toursts has to go on imported goods. 
Instead of the hotels and other tourist facilities buying things like local food 
and local handicraft, even local fiirniture, in far too many instances 
these surplies have come from abroad, so that the gross expenditure of tourists is 
not gne same as the net^ income retained by the country. There is considerable 
leakage outside as a result of expenditure on food and other supplies, and as a 
result of profits remitted abroad because, in many cases, the new hotels, 
especially the big luxury ones, are foreign owned. As in the ease of 
manufacturing, there has been a big gap between the gross production of this sector 
ana the income retained locally. 

A point which is relevant to an evaluation of what has occurred in the IjfiOs 
IB that from the very beginning, the economies of the Commonwealth Ceribbean 
countries were highly dependent of external forces. In fact, one can go so far as 
to say that there have never been national economies In the Commonwealth Caribbean 
m any meaningful sense. The Cornmonwealth Caribbean were the first, of all the 
so-called under-developed countries of the third world, to be completely 
controlled and dominated by foreign investments. Things have changed somewhat 
over the last 300 years, but by and, large, the key sectors of the community 
are still controlled by external forces. This has remained veiy much" m "evidence 
m the 1960s. We have had expansion in tourism, we have had expansion in 
manufacturing in the States producing minerals = Jamaica and Guyana, bauxite- ' 



Trinidad and Tobago 5 oil - but in all of these cases 5 expansion has occurred under 
the aea^is of large international cDrporations. There are few sienificant signs, as 
yets of. new national economies being created. In other words, we still depend ver^^ 
largely on what people outside do rather than what people in these states decide to 
do. There is another aspect of external dependence ^ that is, dependence in respect 
of product markets for the principal agricultural exports of the region t sugar, 
bananas and citrus* These three comodities still depend for their survival, not 
on Just preferences alone ^ but on special marketing arrangements in the United 
Kingdom* 

This, clearly, is a sign of structural weakness; the fact that one has to 
depend on these politically negotiated favours to sell one's principal 
agricultural exports. The problem is said to arise, largely because West Indian 
production in all of these three coimodities is high cost in relation to the cost . 
of production of competitors in other parts of thci world. There have been other 
forms of dependence on the external world* I think I should also mention foreign 
aid. Some of the Leeward and Windward Islands, the less developed states of the 
region 5 depend on outside countries not only for finance of the capital 
expenditure, but also for meeting part of the recurrent expenditures. 

The region has been dependent on the outside world, as I said earlier, for 
emigration outlets for labour. One should be careful in looking at this whole 
question of emigration* In our own circumstajicesg given the t5rpe of people 
emigrating, especially to North America, the process is very much a double-hedged 
sword. On the one hand one can say that it relieves pressure on the local labour 
market, but on the other hand, and I think this is much more important , it 
represents a loss to the country (a) because many of the people who migrate are not 
really unemployed, and (b) these people have been trained at the expense of the 
state from the time that they were five or foiir years of agei some of them went to 
the University. This represents a tremendous capital investment by the state in 
training them. To the extent that they ^^o away and apply their skills in 
metropolitan countries, it mea^s that Caribbean countries are exporting capital to 
metropolitan countries - a rather perverse movement of capital* There are very 
bad psychological effects to adopting this kind of outward movement as a policy 
for relieving unemployment* It means that most boys and girls growing up in the 
states of the region tend to look outward rather than inward* They tend to wait 
upon the time when they can simply get out of the country. If the perspectives of 
the youth are really fixed on getting out, more often than not to go to a 
metropolitan ghetto, one can hardly build anything meaningful in terms of a 
national economy or a national society if one Inculcates in young people this kind 
of perspective. If, however^ it were possible to have a somewhat different kind of 
emigration where a lot more unskilled people emigrated, then, that would be perhaps 
of some positive assistance; but this is not in our hands. The metropolitan 
countries who receive our em.igrants only want skilled people or professional 
people. This is Just another aspect of the way in which economic relationships 
between the developed eountriaB and the countries of the third world have built 
into them certain factors which weaken the economies of the third world and 
strengthen the economies of the more developed countries. 
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iio much then for these critical evaluatioiis of the trends in the Commonwealth 
Caribhean colonies in the 1960s; speakinn; broadly, the aim was really econolnic 
growth; but, in the Commonwealth Caribbean, economic growth is not the same as the' 
expansion in employment opportunities or the reduction of unemployment. This 
phenomenon does show that the countries of the third wcrld are really undergoing an 
essentially different kind of process of transformation than the onea undergone 'in 
the eiehteenth and nineteenth centuries by the more developed countries. Economic 
growth then had a high employment creating capacity but today, because the 
technologies we use are derived from Europe and North America, economic groirth has 
very little direct employment creating capacity. Clearly, Governments will have to" 
do a lot more directly about the unemployment problem. It is fairly obvious that 
if nothing is done 5 the societies will explode - literally. • 

Next, I think it is safe to foresee a bigger role for the public sector both 
m terms of broad economic policy and in terma of actual involvement in productive 
activity. Let us take the first point first. Everyone knows that the more 
developed and complex an economy becomes, the more need there is for governmental 
management of economy in the broad sense of a fiscal policy, a monetary policy, a 
financial policy and so on. This is almost a law of economic development which is 
independent of the particular shade of political opinion which the Government 
upholds. It will become more necessary to extend the role of government in terms 
of what one might call a national management of the economy. I think, myself, that 
m order to push economic and social transformation in the states of the region/ 
and in order to encourage local decision making in economic matters, the 
Oovernments themselves will be forced really to play a much more direct part in 
productive activities, as distinct from infra-structural activities. 

Thirdly, there may well be some attempt to integrate both tourism and 
jnanufacturing much more with the regional economy; that is to make them more 
dependent on locally supplied inputs. In addition, and here I may be indulging in 
wishful thinking, it Is conceivable that in the 19T0s the Governnents of the region 
may think much more seriously In terms of an incomes policy as a means of assistinr; 
with the employment situation-. One should be clear here. One needs an incomes 
policy in countries like Britain, France, or the United States of America, for 
quite different reasons from those which Justify an incomes policy in countries 
like the Caribbean. The basic problem in relation to an incomes policy in the 
Caribbean is, on the one hand, the tremendous differences in productivity between 
different sectors of the economy, and on the other hand, the pressures the trade 
unions are able to exert "to '-eneralizQ some of the hi-^h w::,"© rates prevailin?T in 
the most productive sectors auch as the mineral gectors. This is really an 
important cause of the unem-aoyment problem in the States of the renion. It seems 
to ma that there is not nueh of a chance of makinr^ any serious inroads Into the 
uneraployment of the re-ion until one really tackles this problem. 

An incomes policy is an extremely difficult problem to tackle, difficult in 
terms of getting the proper statistics in the form required for formulation of the 
policy; it is also very difficult polltiQally, ■beoauBe it means that different 
powerful interests have got to be reconciled with the interests of the wider 
society. Moreover, it involves more than wages; one would have to do something 
about profits and prices. These are very difficult technical problems. • 
Nevertheless, it seems that unless one can do something basic about this untoward 
situation arising from enormous differences in productivity between different 
sectors of the community, one will not get very far in substantially alleviating 
the unemployment problem. 
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I have not said anything about economic integration. One will have to wait 
arid see whether people in the Caribbean are bent on serious and meaningful economic 
integration. 

The, major implication of these observations for the administrative systems 
seems to be as follows: 

(a) A bigger public sector both in the sense of the general civil service and 
in the sense of more public or semi-public productive activity. Substantial 
expansion may come in para-governmental public utilities and industries and 
probably financial institutions; 

(b) One can probably predict ^ fairly firmly ^ a trend towards the great 
adoption of business management procedures and techniques even in the general civil 
service. The computer seems to be here to stay. The computer is bound to make 
more and more inroads into decision making in the public sector; 

(c) One can anticipate the introductidn of other techniques such as programme 
budgeting* I think the GovBrnment of Jamaica was the first to introduce this 
technique (it was introduced in the last budget). Programme budgeting is bound to 
come to replace the nineteenth century system of budgeting which we now have; 

(d) There may well be greater emphasis in terms of governmental activities on 
agriculture and integrated rural planning. This will call for more economists ^ 
more agricultural' extension workers ^ morfc rural sociologists ^ more people in 
community development closely related to agriculture and so on, 

(e) A need may arise for some strengthening of local governmental structiires 
and the decentraliz;ation of the central government administrative activities. With 
the growth of local government activities will arise the classical problems of 
co-ordinating decentralised activities* 

At this point one can only formulate the problem^ one cannot spell out solutions 5 
solutions depend on concrete circumstances and day to day decisions. 

So much then for the broad implications of these forecasts* Now, what role 
can training play in helping to gear administrative officials towards these 
changes? It is necessary to distinguish between two meanings of the word 
"training" in this context. There is technical trainings and there is on-tha=Job 
training. By technical training, in this contexts I mean all the formal studiei 
which fit someone for a particular post in the public service. For example^ doing 
a degree in agriculture may be technical training for an agricultural extension 
officer. It is pretty obvious 3 that the public sector will need a lot more 
engineers 3 a lot more agriculturalists , a lot more management accountants , a lot 
more people trained in computer science, and so on* TOiere must be a great deal of 
emphasis on training in these fields. 

The question that is more relevant perhaps to your concern is what kind of 
inservice training, you need to provide to^ gear people to higher levels of 
performance, once they have been admitted into the public sector, I have some 
suggestions to make. An obvious one is refresher courses for civil servants, 
mese courses are valuable only if the person has got time off to reflect* In 
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other words, the lon.-.er the refresher courses, the better it seems to be from an 
educational point of view. Secondly, I can see the neefl for administrative 
officials being attached to local Government authorities or being attached to 
rural areas as part of their training, so that they would not be^merely sittinc 
down m a central office in a large town and trvinf^ to say what is good for th^ 
country as a whole without first hand experience of activities, in rural areas" 
This kind of backaround of actual field experience for at least one year possibly 
two years, should be compulsory for all people in the administrative; technical and 
professional grades of the civil services of the region. 

To the extent that regional co-operation and integration grows, the 
interchange of personnel among the govermnents of the region by temporary 
. attachments of experienced officials would be very valuable to decision making If 
we are fortunate, and there is more meanineful integration in the 1970s, national 
decision making would entail more and more regional consideration. 

One question is, how can this kind of traininp be organized? Should it take 
the form of what one might call "trips abroad" to metropolitan countries or should 
It be resionalized? As far as I am concerned, the answer is definitely the second 
as I said before. West Indians copy far too much, we' are always copying from what ' 
other countries are doing. I think myself that this kind of in-service training 
programme, if it is to be of any value, must take place within the country or at 
least within the region. It is time that we started reflecting on our own ' 
problems, and thinking up solutions to them, exchanging ideas with the people in 
similar positions, in other Governments, in Governments of other countries of the 
region and at times to devise our own particular solutions. 

Finally, in my view, training programmes for personnel in the public sector in 
the Caribbean do not have very much value unless they are really related to the 
long term objectives of the countries. These objectives may be economic, social 
political, or institutional; and a special attempt ought to be made over and above 
the training in administrative techniques, to make people in the public sector 
understand society, understand the economic aspect of the society, understand its 
history and understand the long range objectives of the particular governments In 
power. Civil servants should have a much clearer understanding of policy, they 
would not, when working on the job, be making decisions in a vacuum, or worse yet 
not making decisions because they do not know what the policy is. It ought to be' 
one of the main purposes, quite apart from other technical aspects of civil service 
training, to give civil servants as clear and comprehensive an understanding as 
possible, of what are the broad policy objectives of the governments of the day 
Only If they really grasp these objectives will they be in a position to function 
properly m terms of day-to-day decision making. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ENVIRONI^NT OF THE 1970s 



Urias Forbes* 



Tlie focus in this paper is exclusively on public administration in 
contradistinction to the pattern of administration which is characteristic of 
the private sectors of the Commonwealth Caribbean coinmunities , Public 
administration is taJcen to be esentially concerned with the structure of the 
apparabus designed to accomplish the goals indicated by politics, and with the 
internal working of the apparatus , having regard to the complex of social forces 
which impinge upon its operations * 

The forces of British colonial history have operated in such a way as to have 
left their imprint upon the existing administrative system^ but perhaps more 
significantly they have also operated to mould attitudes and patterns of thought 
so that in any attempt to adjust or redefine the current systems to meet the 
changing social demands , the British model is Inevitably the main reference 
source. Notwithstanding the apparently bold departure of Guyana in the 
establishment of a "Co-^operative Republic", this contention still holds true, 

British administrators of the past, in espousing the adoption of the 
Westminister^Whitehall model, appeared not to have been sufficiently sensitive 
to the respective scales of operation in the home country and in the Caribbean 
colonies^ 

Apparently there was an underlying assumption that the same model of 
administrative organization which evolved in the historical setting of a dominant 
European polity , could be reduced In scale, without limiting its usefulness, to 
suit the requirements of a few thousand people in a different set of circumstances 
economically 5 socially and culturally. The fact that tiny Montserrat, comparable 
in size to one of the small British towns, is today well set on the road to 
acquiring all the accoutrements of the Westminister^Whitehall administrative 
establishment 5 notwithstanding the gross inadequacies in the human financial 
resources required ^ suggests such an a::, '\amption. 

Turning attention to the design of the administrative structures of 
Commonwealth Caribbean Governments, one finds that their blueprint is based on 
the cabinet system of government , The iinderlying postulates of the cabinet system 
of government which impose constraints on administrative action are ^ 

(a) The concept of primus intur pares ; 

(b) The ideal of answerability of political accountability for operational 
activities; and 

(c) The dominance of the executive over the legislature. 



* Tutor in public atoinistration , University of the West Indies. 
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In structural terms, the concept of primus inter mrea has expression in 
separate and supposedly independent minis tries. This featur e of ie 
Westmnister-Whitehall model fits incongruously vithin the small social syat.ms 
tha Lt???" the eastern Caribbean. The ministerial system accentuates 

the artificiality of division in the closely interlocking functions entailed in 
the accomplishment of social objectives especially in small oomir.unities where 
the available talent (political and adMnistrative ) is in patently short supply, 
and maximum utilization should be a crucial ' consideration in its deployment To 
make the point differently, it is nonsensical to proliferate administrative 
agencies under a ministerial system without the staff with the competence to man 
them efficiently. 

That the ministerial system in the Carlhbean works badly is attributable 
firstly to the unrealistic relationship between the array of talent required to 
run the system; moreover the current and projected training facilities and 
opportunities do not portend any substantial amelioration in the near future. 
Secondly it is attributable to a state of financial liquidity which makes 
autonomous operating strategies meaningless., particularly in those, small" 

budPe^°"T^e^Hi^?t-t^'*"? ^^"^ are grant^aided to meet their recurrent 

budget. The limitation of funds means that the planning and execution of even 
routine administrative measures must be carried out under the surveillance of the 
Ministry of Finance and in some instances subject to the attitude which mipht be 
takenby officials of the British Ministry for Overseas DevelopmantV The " 
practice of reservation of funds on the authority of the Ministry of Finance 
further underscores the fiction of ministerial independence. There are no signs 
to indicate that an impressive list of ministries and ministers will not continue 
to be a feature of administrative scene during this decade. ' 

In addition to the overshadowing role of the Ministry of Finance- the 
towering position of the prime ministers and premiers in their roles of 
Charismatic leaders in _ the context of a system of mass politics further reduces 
the meaning of the ministerial system and the concept of primus inter pares 
in the Commonwealth Caribbean. When the dominating position of the bearS" th^^ 
Government is combined with his own appointment as Minister of Finance 
U practice which is not unusual) the falsehood of the contention of independent 
ministries, becomes patently obvious. 

The ideal of political accountability for administrative aativiti^s jdds its 
special contribution to the creation of the atmosphero in which administration 
m small Jurisdictions proceeds. It is a convenient cover for drtailed and 
unwarranted partisan political intervention - in some instances almost to the 
point of Obstruction - in what should be routine operations. The tendency for 
ministers to become involved in mlmitiae is explainable in part by the .cale of 
operations and in part by the tendency for the average minister to conceive his 
own role in the administrative system by reference to the colonial officials whom 
he has succeeded, notwithstanding the fact that his role in the decision-making 
differenr^'^^"""^ ^^^'^ ''^"^ colonial official performed is conceptually ' 

A further poBsible explanation for detailed ministerial Intervention is the 
reluctance of practising senior civil servants to accept responsibility for 
decision-making, especially where their careers can be adversely affected by 
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political disfavour for their mistakes. Moreover, nurtured in a golonial system 
in which their significant decision-making was outside the area of responsibility 
of local personnel the present abdication of decision-making functions does not 
constitute a generally distressing experience for the newly created local 
administrators 4 

The impact of all this is that the history of the ministerial sy^^tem is a 
history of malfunction; the structure has been skewed to such an extent by 
operatinp; practices that congested bottle--necks at the ministerial and cabinet 
levels are the inevitabre results. A great deal of routine forms the subject of 
serious cabinet deliberations. 

The dominance of the political executives over the legislature which the 
model accommodates has facilitated the continuation of a trend towards 
authoritarian procedures 5 typical of the colonial past, into current administrative 
practice* The membership of the political eKecutive in relation to the membership 
of popular legislative body is in certain instances such that the office holders 
by themselves comprise a majority or at least come very close to doing so, 
thus rather formaliitic deliberations on ^ and the automatic passage of 
legislation is assured* This is especially true when one adds to this a tendency 
of the mass parties in these societies (where the large labouring classes are 
highly differentiated from the much smaller upper segment) to return large 
majorities on the basis of the personality of the leader rather than on the ' 
basis of recognized issues. 

Taking an over-all view of administrative style set by the political 
executive J the trend seems to be in the direction of twisting the supposedly 
democratic processes of the legislative system to fit into an authoritarian 
mould inherited from the past, and in a particularistic mould for the convenience 
of partisan interests* It is a moot point whether the current inclination towards 
a strong executive under the direction of a charismatic leader would continue 
for any length of time into the future. It is also a moot point whether a 
strong executive provides the best structural framework for the type of 
administrative action required to bring about the radical social transformation 
which is an obvious requirement of the 1970s ^ having regard to the existing 
distribution of reso^'^T^ces and the increasingly vociferous demands of a rapidly 
expanding population* A point also to be considered is whether the predilection 
of the Caribbean to look outward for standards by which to pattern the style of 
living would permit complacent acquiescence in authoritarian practices in the 
current decade. 

In discussing the ecology of public administrations the Caribbean, 
G.E. Mills writes: 

"Indeed at certain levels the ^British/ influence is at best superficial^ 
-and political and social life is characterized by an inarticulate and 
apathetic public opinion 5 apathy and non-participation of the masses and 
authoritarian/ submissive attitudes reflected in a dependency syndrome". 1/ 



1/^ G'E, Mills 5 ''Public atoinistration in the Coimonwealth Caribbean 1 
Evolution^ conflicts and challenges" 3 Social and EcQnomic Studies 9 vol* 19, no* 1 
(March 1970) p, 8. " 
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In.rJ",-''^?'"* "r""' ^^'■'"""l^ly i" Trinidad and Totaac. it is fecomine 
increasingly, eviaent that it is necessary to make a di.tinction tet^f^r^L 
acquiescent and =c„pliar.t older generation and the exubeJ^^^ Ld dem^^ding 
out thfariLtJ.?""'""""'' societies. In the e^ent Upturns 

. ^ to" :t""SaunnierSr"r;;°s^^ 

innuetrpo2;~ rnT;ttr^l^:rad^S=e1et\tf i!^ "^^ 

e:i:ti:r.^r°eeTrn"s: -"-^ - 

through the mass media., but from the dilution of social groupings as a resulfof 

ilfci if thL r T'^' of 'nu^Lr? Which has taken 

place in these tsrritories is the result of natural increases. A second feature 

iT/z L^oi"i„:t~:iS:--=" - o„^^^5-— 

fniw ^lly ""^erprivileged masses /composed of a low income- low status 

f Sniff f^«°srPa-t dependent upon wages as unskilled operatives rrft^e^no^t 

?obaL wLr:%T society, especially in Jainaiaa, and Trinidad Ld 

Tobago, where there is a high component of unemployed youths in this groJf Twn 

«oMi?f? ^'f^^-' eroup are its relLivriy high\avel of ^ss 

servLef ^J"f if high propensity to consume social goods and 

to the nature a^d i 1"°^"'''' ".ohili^ation of this group is directly related 

rnr-nfL i °- "° demands. Political leadership means, as a 

this group ^^J^f'^'f.i^-tification with endeavours to satisfy the deSnL of 

msses - "-""^ " the under-privileged 

The existing lines of social distinction within these small societies h^l^ 

this °trati?i^iio / ^"f""^- '"^^^ communities. The implication which ^ 

aSmListraiivrsv°tem mv'i f °" -"^in the" 

DlacS >, J ^ - gleaned froa the type of Interpretation which is 

^ A behavioural prescription of the existing Westminister=Whitehall 
model. A presumption of the model is universalistic recruitment criteria that is 
iLS^o^'i'Seaf"''''' recruitment rather than recruitment on a 

^l^^^^^^^Z^^^ ^° presumptions, a corollary to 

a.sonSt^"*^i " a strong tendency to base assessment of one's 

Srect eo'L^"?%'' °^,°*herwise . on personal toowledga derived in some form of 
JeOtLaSf r "^'P- -^^-^-^ attention to the "multiplex " 

relationship of small communities and observes that "the same individualMre 

stSrds" f rff1:r n ^^'^ different activities.y.^'lmSersonal 

standards of efficiency, performance and integrity are modified by myriad 
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relationships connecting the persona concerned". 2/ Wlio a person is in the ssoeial 
scheme of things weighs inore heavily than how he performs. Aceordinfrlv in 
recruitment to the bureauoracy there is a tendency for collticiana to insist on 
their personal knowledge of the candidates as a criterion for aelection, or to 
favour candidates with some form of connexion with the political machine such as 
It IS. By the same token, candidates are suspect because of a failure to 
Identify with the party: it is a scheme of relationship which recoenizes 
no neutral position. The end result for the hureaueracy is that in these small 
poor societies, the pool of administrative talent available to the bureaucracy io 
reduced by reluctance of the better-educated conservative elements to make 
positive overtures to the politicians in office. Tliis conservatism is reinforced 
by the system of education of the middle class .which fosters externally oriented 
political value systems. Accordingly, in the current decade, civil servants 
nurtured m the old colonial ti Edition to respect the principle of merit in 
recruitment, would find themselves in a quandary as to whether or not they should 
conform to the "new political morality". The situation is one which leads to 
considerable frustration and conflict within the administrative environment in the 
short run at least. 

A great deal of what has been said about the principle of merit ia relevant 
to an understanding of current attitudes to neutrality in the civil services. 
As political objectives become n:ore and more oriented to radical social change 
which the nature of mass politics suggests is inevitable, the role of the middle 
class bureaucrat with his conservative leanings is likely to become more and 
more suspect and positive identification with the. party in power is likely to 
become more and more a prereauiiite to holding office. 

As regards anonymity, the dynamics of informal communication in small social 
systems have always threateried its realisation as an operating standard. The 
tendency to reserve an inordinate proportion of routine decision-making for 
the cabinet may well be in part a reaction to the high visibility of the 
performance of individual civil servants in the decision-making process. This 
IS not to say that the deliberations of cabinets are themselves entirely secret. 3/ 

Conclusion 

Wiiat I have attempted to indicate is that in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
during the current decade, administration in the purely formal and superficial 
aspects of the system lias been conditioned by the heritage of the colonial past. 
The establishment of autonomous jurisdictions under the headship of Gharismiatic 
leaders inclined to personalized rule is a conorete situation which does not 
yield readily to change. 

The image and superscription of the Westminster-Whitehall model is likely 
to be preserved since the formal prescriptions of the model do not amount to 
serious constraints upon the principal actors - the politicians. To urge ■ 



£/ ^Burton Benedict, (ed.), his own' contribution "Sociological aspects .of 
smallness' in Problems of Smaller Territ ories (London ^ The Athlone Prese, IQ67) 
p . 47 . 

3/ The author witnessed a cabinet paper being read at a public meeting by 
an opposition party, . ' " ----- - 



changes one is likely to find a cavalier disregard of ■'correct" behaviour which i- 

subsumed m the model. Ostensibly independent "agencies such as public sar^ cf 
commaaions, constituency boundaries commissions, and electoral offices the" 
props of the model, are likely to experience the impact of a social system in 
which neutrality does not flourish naturally ' ' 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL SYSTEMS IN THE COmONWEALTH CARIBBEAN 



Joseph Rajbansee* 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the mechanics and dynamics of public 
personnel systems in the formally independent and existing territories of the 
United Kingdom in the Caribbean ^ to determine vhat exists, and the bases of its 
strengths and weaknesses, Basic difficulties present themselYes when anyone 
attempts to generalize about the region's public employees and systems* Despite 
the common English heritage ^ the multiplicity of forms and patterns of personnel 
make it necessary to concentrate on the general ^ the unique and the new. It has 
been found necessary also to exclude detailed treatment of administrative systems, 
management techniques and the functioning of staff associations and unions. 

Personnel systems of the region operate within the framework of the 
Westminster-Whitehall system of government* The existence of this form, of 
government means that the civil servant is affected by a combination of 
considerations* He is expected to serve different political masters with loyalty 
to his best ability, and he is required to support completely in all its diverse 
aspects any policies decided upon by the representatives of the people* Because 
of his accumulated experience through continuity in office , he must have an 
informed opinion on contemplated actions and he must be willing to advise his 
ministers frankly « Sensible 5 creative and courageous advice must come then from 
the civil servant on how to overcome possible pitfalls in the design and 
implementation of government policies. All policies must be implemented and this 
implies managerial competence at the staff , technical and line^fiinction levels* 

To provide a framework for and to manage . the personnel functions 5 the West 
Indian Governments have resorted to a number of organimtional forms and devices* 
These are located in the Prime Minister's Office in Barbados ^ in the Ministry of 
Finance in Jamaica- in the Ministry of Home Affairs in the Bahamas; or a separate 
ministry may be established as the Ministry of Public Services in Guyana, All of 
these governments 5 however a have one institution in common ^ a Public Service 
Commission serviced by a personnel office t Three of the leading organizational 
manifestations are discussed beloWs with summary statements on the other . 
institutions. Guyana's Ministry of Public Service is discussed 5 since it is a 
recent innovation. 

The Public Service Commission : The main duties of the Public Service 
Commission lie in appointments 5 transfers ^ promotions , discipline 5 the selection 
of staff and the awarding of study leave and scholarships. In all the Associated 
States and independent States it has executive functions 1 whereas in the existing 
colonies it is largely advisory , or advisory but in charge of one or two 
functions, for example 5 in the Bahamas it is advisory but in charge of discipline 
and transfers. The body is serviced by a secretariat called the Office of the 



^ Lecturer 5 Department of Government , University of the West Indies, 



Service Comraission staffed by civil servants who prepare and process all matters 
for submission and consideration to the commissioners. The head of the. 
secretariat is called either the chief personnel officer or the director of 
personnel administration (except in the 'small' islands where he is the chief 
establisiiment officer). His role is to advise the Commission in the execution 
of its duties. 

The provision of a Puhlic Service Commission is under sections 95 and 96 
of the Guyana Constitution, The members of the Commission are appointed by the 
Governor on the advice of the Prime Minister and after consultation with the 
leader of the Opposition, The view of the Staff Association is taken into account 
in the appointment of at least one of the three to five rnembers who ^constitute 
the Coimission. The intention behind the establishment of the Corainission is to' 
ensure the highest possible standards of integrity and impartiality in securing 
careers of incumbents from political interference^ to give treatment to all and ' 
sundry on the basis of merits and to protect civil servants from other civil 
servants. To achieve these aims, the Commission is so composed as to command the 
confidence of the service and the public. Special conditions have been laid down 
for the appointment of Permanent Secretaries. In this case, before the 
^ Governor^General acts on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission, he 
must consult the Prime Minister who may once require that recomnendation to be 
referred back to tue Public Service Cnmmission for reconsideration. If upon 
reconsideration the. Public Service Commission submits a different recommendation 3 
the same process of selection has to be repeated. 

There are several other Commissions appointed under similar terms of 
reference for the appointment and control of public officers in the public 
service. Power to appoint personnel for the Judicial and Police Departments is 
vested in the Governor-General acting on the advice of the Jualcial Service 
CommissiQn and the Police Service Commission respectively. In Jamaica, 
appointments to local Government authorities are m_ade on the recommendation of the 
Parish Councils Service Coimnlssions except in the case of the Kingston and 
St, Andrew Corporation (KSAC) where appointm.snts are made on the recommendation 
of the^Municipal Service Coimission. The KSAC or Parish Councils can ask for 
reconsideration on any appointment, but any consequent' recommendation which the 
Cominission may make is binding. In Trinidad and Tobago ^ appointments to the City 
and Borough Councils are made by the^ Statutory Authorities Service Commission, 
but the County Councils are considered branches of the Ministry of Local 
Government and as such, appointments of officers are made by the Public Service 
Commission. 

Since the chief personnel officer's duties are closely related to those of 
the Commission, it might be usef^il to consider them here, Barbados represents 
one of the best examples of this close relatignship, A description of some of . 
the highlights of the chief personnel officer's duties would give some ideas of 
the functioning of this agency, In brief, the chief personnel off icer has the 
administrative responsibility for selection, appointment and discipline of 
government personnel. In carrying out this responsibility he- 

^ (a) Examines papers dealing with appointments, discipline and training and 
submits his advice to the Commissions (i,e. Public Service, Police Service and 
Judicial and Legal Service Commissions ) ^ either in writing or orally. In Mdition 
he attends meetings of the Commissions when required to do so. 
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(b) Conveys the Comniission • s advice to the Honourable Prime Minister and 
Governors-General; 

(c) Implements decisions by issuing letters and memoranda on directions 
of the Governor-General and on behalf of the Governor^General; 

id) Is a member of the Teachers Selection Board dealing with" appointment 
to and promotions in the Teaching Service;; 

(e) Authorizes suspension of personnel on behalf of the Goveruor-General 
for disciplinary offences. 

The Establishment Division : In the small islands except for duties performec 
by the Public Service Commission, all other personnel functions fall within the 
jurisdiction of an Establishment Division . This body is responsible for the 
determination of what posts are to be. available in the Service and the - , 

q^ualifications necessary to fill these posts in the various ministries and 
departments. It designs and administers programmes relating to the conditions of 
servicej salaries and allowances. It is also responsible for the preparation and 
interpretation of general regulations^ that is., staff orders. Directly related tc 
personnel are its duties of staff inspectiDng staff allocation in terras of the 
establishnient of new brancheSg the provision of additional staff., and the 
upgrading of posts. 

In its relationship with ministries 5 departments and other bodies, the 
Division now functions as a self-contained office. Much of its business requires 
ministerial^ cabinet or parliamentary approval before it can be implemented. 
Pensions, leave passages g salaries 5 amendments to the travelling schedules 
the creation of additional posts and the regrading of posts are all governed by 
legislation. The Division is therefore constantly involved in the preparation of 
submissions to the Cabinet 5 in drafting subsidiary legislation (orders 5 
regulations etc , ) for vetting by the Legal Department and in seeking legal 
opinions on various aspects of its activities. 

The Public Service Ministry : In 1967 a Public Service Ministry was created 
in Guyana to perform all personnel functions not undertaken by the Public Service 
Commission* Four divisions were created, to provide management services to fill 
training needs., to provide personnel services and to provide inspectorate 
facilities. The Ministry functions under a permanent secretary, who^ apart from 
over-all responsibility, works closely with training and personnel services , and 
a deputy permanent secretary who co-ordinates the work of the inspectorate and 
management services. 

The three organisations discussed so far include within their functions all 
the related aspects of a personnel programme. Certain institutional peculiarities 
of personnel in the various islands must be noted however if a comprehensive 
picture is to be obtained. Training is carried out under the widest variety of 
circumstances. Trinidad and Tobago has a Training Unit and a Training 
Administration Division under a director of training* The former does in-service 
training while the latter services programmes as determined by. the Ministry of 
Planning and Development * The Director of Training reports with the Heads of 
Industrial Relations and Conditions of Service to a division chief personnel 
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officer in charge of the personnel function. Training in Bartados is under the 
Jurisdiction of a permanent secretary. In Jamaica it'is part of the 
Establishment Unit competing for attention with the Organization and Methods 
• Unit and the Staff Inspection Unit. 

Staff relations used to he handled in most Jurisdictions hy Departmental 
and Central Whitley Councils, but new provisions are heing devised to deal with 
this aspect, for example, the Industrial lelationi Division andthe Joint 
Consultative Committee in Jainaica and the Special Trihunal of the Industrial 
Court in Trinidad. Apart from' these bodies the . central planning body in Jam.aiea 
has two units directly involved in personnel woric. the Manpower Reaearch Unit " ' 
and the Pay Research Unit. Jamaica's Project Evaluation Unit and the Personnel 
Development Unit and ft-inidad and Tobago's Special Adviser to the Prime Minister 
to expedite civil service mtters couia also coneeivably become involved in the 
personnel programme of these countries. Several other bodies exist who assist 
in the institutionalization of the personnel function. These include the foreign 
and local universities who contribute training and technical know-how to the 
region, and international, regional and foundation agencies who do likewise. 

The personnel system does not operate in isolation. Its effectiveness and 
worth can only he measured in terms of how successful it is in overcoming the 
challenges presented to it by its environment. Writers on development 
administration see the personnel system as the mainspring in moving the state away 
from simply exercising a law and order function to one of promotihg social and 
economic Justice. 

In the West Indian scene this change is fraught with numerous difficulties 
owing to the peculiar nature of our environment . A f ew of the existing challenges 
listed below should illustrate this. 

(a) The unemplojment median for the region is about 20 per cent and the 
underemployment position stands at about 25 per cent; 

(b) Compared with the developed states, labour productivity is extremely 
low; in addition, the new ailitancy of labour fostered by national consciousness 

• • and Its bargaining power as a result of its trade union association, bring into 

the region several special problems to be reckoned with; 

(c) A high emigration rate of skilled labour exists; 

(d) A dual economy, inflationary tendencies, and a young labour force could 
prove the basis for continued ohallenges to the ingenuity of public leadership. 

Throughout the region there is an Increasing awareness that something needs 
to be done about the civil service. The public opinion in several of the states 
IS inclined, to blame the inability of the political leadership to bring about 
social and eeonoraie transformations on the inability and unwlllingnesa of the- 
personnel in public bureaucracies to perform on behalf of the public. The 
integration of the evidence leads the author to conelude the following to be the 
key factors. These are: 

■ (a) Neither the policy makers nor the civil service leadership seems to be 
sufficiently concerned or capable to conceptualize the internal or external 
problems and tackle them at their boundary areas; 
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(b) Little reward or effactive punishment exist for either those who are 
inclined to work hard or to backslider. 



(c) A poor system prevents the interested few from fully understaiiding 
what is. going on and the civil service itself from maintaining any high standards 
it may have had; 

' (d) Low status and internal conflict cause able workers to leave and cause 
other talented individuals not to Join^ thus the service is unable to compete and 
tends to disintegrate in the face of challenies; 

(e) A lack of managerial competence in the upper and middle levels leaves 
the service in a vulnerable situation. 

In many cases the personnel managers have been unable to see how their 
function relates to a total framework of management support. Basic personnel 
practices like the widespread use of human relations techniques need to be 
bolstered. It is extremely difficult to find among the public service 
nommissioners and the chief personnel officers anyone who has had any formal 
training in managing the personnel function, AcGordingly these two offices have not 
assumed much initiative in such matters as providing standards of training in 
advanced skills* In the system m.erit and seniority have been coterminous. The 
seniority list is used as a first consideration for promotion, and civil servants 
place a great store on. it - religiously scanning their list to see that they have 
not been overstepped in any vay, - . 

Rewards provided by the service have not been able to match up to the rapidly 
growing standards of expectation of life 5 which the modern day civil servant has 
to iL^et, Even if the civil service expected opportunities may not have decreased, 
rewards available in other sectors of the society have risen immensely in recent 
times 5 so the civil service is beginning to feel that the good things of life 
are rapidly passing them by# The service is consequently unable to compete for the 
high quality candidates it once obtained* without even trying. Today *s work permit 
laws encourage businessmen to hire locals * The existence of the University permits 
the promising candidate to enhance his employment opportunities and by the same 
token to reduce the need to work in the service at low levels. The interisland 
competition for scarce personnel increases the mobility of good personnel outside 
of local services* Thus with its recruitment pdlicy being not much more than one 
of hiring those who come at the gate seeking workj the civil service gete the 
residue. 

Thus we see that public personnel management is a field in the Caribbean 
which is wide open to constructive effort by the interested* Many challenges 
ixist but they should not prove to be beyond solution if a dedicated comprehensive 
effort is made. 
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so!:r: limitations of training in dealing with 

THE PROBLEMS OF PUBLIG ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
COMMOKTOALTH CARIBBEABI 

Harold A. Lutchman* 



From the writings of such authorities as John Cfaus and Fred Bipga we learn 
that public administration, like so many other dlsciTilines asBociated with the 
social sciences, never operates in a'vaouum. Rather, its form and content are 
conditioned or determined by the environment within which it operates. Of course 
there is no one-way relationship in this matter since the environment mav also be 
influenced by the nature of public aaministratlon. These relationships are not 
always easy to perceive , but are uOVBrtheleas real. We would, for example, expect 
that the mere transplanting of institutions from one environment to another would 
not be sufficient for equal performance from these institutions. Before conclusion 
are drawn from such transnlantation we would want to know whether there are 
differences in environmental factors. The decree to which such differenceg exist 
may well account for differences in the performance and functions of institutions. 

Yet in a sense the problems of public aflministration in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean! arise mainly from a failure to appreciate some of these facts. We fail 
to perceive that becauBe the environment in which we operate is different we 
frequently create rather than solve problema , when we uncritically borrow 
institutions from the ex-mother country or from other metropolitan countries. 

In examininB and assigning welfihts to ecological factors, students of public 
administra.tion frequently focus on such phenomena as the historical, social , 
economic, polatiaal and even the ReoRraphlcal. Pew deny that many of the problems 
confronting the Caribbean Commoriwealth are due in large measure to our historical 
past. Observers from the more developed countries at times claim that we in this 
part of the world are too inclined to use colonialism as a "whipping horse''. That 
as an explanation of our problems it is resorted to because it is easy and 
converlient, and provides an escape from our having to face up to these problems. 

Priine Minister Forbes Burnham of Guyana is on record as pointing out the 
simple truth that it is difficult for' one who has not been a colonial, to have a 
proper appreciation of what it means to be a colonial. In any case, any one 
would be hard pressed to show that colonialism did not have far-reaching 
consequences on our lives. According to some recent analyses of Caribbean society 
the colonial relationship by no means ended with the aehievement of independence . ' 
We merely exchanged one form for another, but the substance remains essentially • 
unchanged . 

The colonial bureaucracy, and the manner in which it functioned, the position 
of the various groups in the society and the occupational patterns , were all 
defined mainly in relation to the important interests. The bulk of the population 
played little more than a passive role, and a nremium was placed on submiRslveness , 
respect and deference to authority. The estate manager, as well as the governor 
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and other colonial officiali, expeetea and extracted obedience froin the masses* 
In cases where there was a questioning of this state of affairs, action was 
usually taken to stamp it out or neutralize Its effects* . The "bureaucracy^ 
contrary to feelings in certain quarters , was by no means altogether insensitive 
to pressures in the society* Bather, it was responsible to the special interests, 
frequently serving as little more than their tool* ' ' ■ 

It is true that since the Second World Vfar the Commonwealth Carih'b.ean has 
undergone various degrees and stages of constitutional change and flevelopment , 
It is also the case that varying degrees of social and economic changes have been 
effected. But Just a cursory examination would seem to reveal that those changei 
are merely peripheral and that the substance of the societies remains unchanged. 
Purther, although in certain instances there appear to be chanpes in structures, 
in actual operation, these perform functions very similar to those of the old. 
There are some respects in which the societies have not changed at all ^ and this 
refers particularly to the nature of their economies. The achievement of 
independence has by no means been accompanied by fundamental changes in the 
economic circumstances which existed during the colonial era. 

The problems which we define must of necessity depend on our conceptualisation 
of the society and how the role of government is perceived. For example, if we 
accept that developments shoiild continue as they now do, we may well conclude 
that civil servants, and the civil service, need only be concerned', as in 
classical colonial times, with law and order functions and a modicum of social 
and economic activity. If, on the other hand, it Is contended that government 
ought to control the commanding heights of the economy, not only by securing 
shares in the enterprises which dominate the economic life of the region, but by 
actually participating in the management of those enterprises, then this fact 
would dictate a different type and style of public administration* Thought 
would then have to be given to the question of creating the type of personnel and 
administrative forms which would further these objectiyes, 

Durin/^ the colonial era, very little thought was given to the question of 
the appropriateness of the machinery of government designed to service the region, 
since this matter was a foregone conclusion. It was an accepted code that the 
colonies were to move in the general direction of achieving the institutions of the 
mother country and very little regard was paid to the differences in environmental 
f actors in the two sets of circumstances which would ^ in some cases, have been 
sufficient to warrant a departure from the British norm. Large df small, the 
appropriate machinery for each territory was considered that patterned after the 
mother country. In the view of some observers these institutions were admirably 
designed to maintain the status tuo, and the training provided was devised to 
ensure this result. The British policy-makers by no means envisaged a situation 
in which radical changes woulfl have been initiated in the area. Rather, they 
desired that the emphasis be ^n evolution rather than revolution, which in essence 
meant the perpetuation of the main features of the colonial order* Inhere 
revolutionary tendencies were encountered, attempts were made to suppress them, 
as indicated by the events of 1953 in the iOrmer British Guiana. 

It is freq^uently argued that one of the most important factors making for 
difficulty in the relationship between ministers' and civil servants is the 
absence of experience in the working of BUch institutions, Improvenjents can 
therefore be effected by appropriate training and with the .acquisition of the 



reauisite experienoe. Very little regard is paid to the fact that the givens in 
the two situations (for example, in, the United Kingdom and the region) are ' " 
qualitatively different and as a consequence the answer may well reside not in 
tryme to cure ills that exist, but in devising Act systems altogether. In this 
regard it is almost taken for granted that the norin which should govern the 

^^^^""1,.°^ °f neutrality. Yet it is posaiWe to 

argue that withm the context of the Comnonwealth Caribbean, and parti culBrly in 
dS^ie ^°^^r^ neutral civil service Is not only not possible , but not " 
desirable, uiven the development goals and the dynamic role wnich has recently 
been assigned to the modern day bureaucracy, politicians have grown in some 
quarters to view a politically neutral civil service as an anachronism/. They' 
have tended to argue that, given the nature of West Indian society Vh at Is 
required IS a civil service which can interpret and sell government's policies to 
the populace and help in the actual implementation of such policies. The concept 
has also been questioned because in most territories Oovernments, when elected to 
Office, tend to adopt a long=term perspective of power, anc= do not envisage 
frequent changes of Governments. Further, the expectations of the populace in 
many instances tend to negate the principles of a non-political civil service 
Party supporters frequently desire, and expect, personal attention from the 
politicians as a quid pro quo for their support , and therefore make direct 

^-v, ^ *° F°^^-*i°ions rather than through their profesBlonal advisers^ On thP 
^n^L^f^ conscious Of the desire to please their supporters , are ' 

inclined to interfere directly at all levels in the process of administration. " " 
■ Father than regarding such phenomena es problems to be cured by training a more 

2^' *° functional to the society, and accept the 

laet that, given differeucea In environrntntal factors, similar Institutions must 
of necessity function differently. 

^ As examination of the objectives behind the establishment of the Public 
oervice Training Centre in Guyana in July, 196k would reveal that the Centre was 
set the following tasks: ■ 

(a) Improving efficiency among existing civil service staff: 

(b) Training as quickly as possible new recruits entering the service In 
increasing numbers on account of the premature loss of more senior staff- 

(c) Producing well equipped personnel at the senior staff level- to meet the 
exacting demands of a developing .tarrltory; 

(d) Improving the morale of the civil service. 

and dn^f " generally agreed tha± the training provided by the Centre could, ' 
and does, make -a contribution to the solution of these problems in the short run 
It IS argued that in the long run a return to the status quo is to be expected. " 
This results from the fact that in many instances the problem Is structural and 
macro-economic", and not specific and "mlcro=economic" in nature. If, for 
example, problems (b) and (c) are considered, it would be seen that , although 
the Training Centre did succeed in training a certain number of new recruits, which 
to some extent made good the loss experienced among senior staff, this "is still a 
problem confronting Guyana. The public sector continues to lose senior staff to 

a^I ™ni L^l?""' ^^^J' *o *he higher rates of pay 

and more attractive conditions of service offered by the latter. Further, the less 
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bureaucratic operations of private enterprise allow the exercise of greater 
initiative on the part of persons who penerally feel their style cramped "by the 
■bureaucratic operations of the public sector with conseQuent lower morale than that 
encountered in the private sector. 

It is the contention that training personnel cannot comhat such problems 
sueeessfully except on a short-term basis. The disparity in payinent and benefits^ 
which operate as a pull on the labour force in the public sector, can only be 
removed if government is placed in .a position to control developments in the 
private sector. So long as the latter functions almost autonomously, its operations 
would have certain adverse effects on the former. In the absence of control the ' 
situation may well be perpetuated in which the public sector continues to train 
staff for the private sector. 

One of the problem areas which training is designed to combat is that of 
improving efficiency among public servants. In this regard it should, however, 
be obvious that efficiency as a concept in public administration cannot be 
defined separately from the system in which it operates^ Even if it is argued 
that training can in fact make a contribution to the emergence of a more productive 
public service in terms of an increase in output of work, or a reduction in the 
relative cost of administration , it would nevertheless seem relevant to pose the 
question of the interest which the system serves* It may well, for example^ be 
argued that regardless of the productivity of the public service so long as it does 
not contribute primarily to the well-being of the masses, in addition to other 
related goals , it can by no meanR be regarded as efficient* It may then be the 
case that although training may increase the knowledge and administrative management 
ability of public servants, the efficiency of the system is nevertheless brought 
into question because ^ as in the colonial days ^ it primarily serves vested 
interests. It seems reasonable to argue that the question of efficiency must be 
related to the capacity which the administrative system possesses of meeting the 
needs of those who possess the power of electing a government to office* If this 
conclusion is accepted it may then become necessary to link the concept of 
efficiency with some reorientation of the goals of the society and a restructuring 
of institutions • 

Another very important problem area in public administration in the 
Comonwealth Caribbean concerns the question of the relationship between government 
and its servants on the one hand, and the masses of the population on the other* 
Despite the achievement of constitutional advances and the grant of universal 
adult suffrage, it is true to say that active and meaningful participation by the 
population in the processes of government ^ is kept to a bare minimum* The 
political and administrative styles of many governments in the region remain 
essentially as they were during the colonial era. There is still a predominance 
of authoritarianism with the hulk of the population playing a very passive role, 
Very often although the forms which exist are essentially democratic. In actual 
practice, these merely operate as facades obscuring the personal rule of 
individuals and their lack of responsiveness to the population. In some cases this 
reeult is achieved because institutions are, not conducive to meaningful 
participation by the population, Thus the almost universal phenomena of the, 
under-developed nature of local government, the failure ^ where local authorities 
do exist, to hold regular elections^ and the tendency towards the concentration 
of power and control at the centre. 
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Greater involvement in the processes of government can only be achieved if 
there are certain structural changes in the society ^ not only in economie and 
political, hut also in social terms. And in some respects this particular problem 
has to be tackled at all levels of the society including the fmily and the 
educational system. Therefore, although we rnay train public servants to be more 
responsive to, and conscious of , the feelings of the populace ^ it would seem as if 
effective results can only he achieved if the population is taught to expect this 
sort of response and to participate in the process of government. In shorty more 
effective and democratic administration can only be achieved in the face of the 
conditions making for such results. . 

The above is by no means intended to be an exhaustive list of the administrative 
problems confronting the Commonwealth Caribbean. Nor are the problems necessarily 
listed in any order of priority* It is not intended that training along the line's 
now conducted in many of the public services in the, region is useless. \he 
intention i^ to illustrate that limited results are likely to be achieved unless 
adequate attention is devoted to the question of defining the functions of the 
atoinistrative system ^ diagnosing and understanding the problems which confront 
the area, and devising solutions in this light* Professor Robert Anderson has 
argued that public administration in and for the Caribbean must develop and be 
judged in tems of its contribution to the achievement of genuine autonomy and 
freedom from externally-applied unilateral controls. In arriving at this 
conclusion he "assumes that a fundamental goal of all developing (dependent ) 
societies is the achievement of the ability to exercise maximum control over their 
destinies". These are conclusions which many of us accept without question , 
though there may be shades of disagreement as to hov they should be achieved* It 
would therefore appear obvious and wise that those who trains and are being trained, 
be conscious of these facts lest their efforts suffer from lack of proper 
direction. 

Training exercise designed to achieve such goals as adrninistrative efficiency 
and increased operational knowledge are obviously important ^ for despite the 
necessity for a more fundamental definition of the problems, some system 
nevertheless must be kept going. However ^ It seems desirable not only that there 
should be a recognition in the long run of the need to refashion the^system, but 
also an awarenesr of the connexion between the two problems. ' 
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CO-ORDINATION OF PERSORNEL MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING 
IN THE FUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOHS 

HE-rold B. Davls^ 

The objective of this paper is to BVgue the case for the co-ordination of 
training activities in the public and private sectors. Let me say that in accepting 
to speak to the brief, I do not share the iniplied assumption that training should . 
be divorced from the personnel function* It "is suggested at the outset that the 
development and utilization of human resources is a problem with which all of us 
in the Caribbean must grapple. Indeed it is ntt relevant to the Caribbean only, 
but it IS the concern of every nation in the world. 

We are 5 therefore, discussing what is to my mind a very real problem - real^ 
in the sense that resources in under-^developed territories such as ours are not in 
abundance. We are suffering not only a fragmentation of J^esources , but also a 
serious loss of resources. It is not my purpose to discuss the causes of either. 
My basic purpose , as I understand my brief, is to suggest and to argue that there 
is need for greater co=^ordination and coniequent utilisation of the manpower 
resources in territorios such as those represented here at this session. 

Those of us who represent the private sector, those of us who have had the 
privilege of sitting on eommissions to make recommendations for the improvement of 
the administration of the public sector, quickly realise that the administration / 
of the public sector differs somewhat from the administration in large commercial 
or industrial undertakings in the private sactor* This is not to say 5 however, 
that management functions within the private sector do not differ, since the 
duties and responsibilities or authorities of personnel practitioners vary in 
relation to the structure of their various organizations in the private Bector. 
Navertheless the principles of management are relatively uniform. The process by 
vmich a manager accomplishes results through others can be described as a simple 
three'-step process: 

(1) Establish objectives- 

(2) Direct the attainment of objectives; 

(3) Measure results 

but it is the application of these principles which seem to be different. 

The personnel function is the hub around which the organization must expand. 
Certainly the marketing and production functions are important, but I am of the 
firm view that unless the administration of the men and women - the prime asset if 
you will ^ in the organisation is satisfactory, then mediocre performance will 
result/ What I would like to see accepted is the concept that the personnel 
functions are the responsibility of every manager within the establishment, with the 
specialist backing-up service being given by the personnel department. What I am 
after, therefore, is a personnel department which is dynamic and executive with 
clear cut duties , authorities 5 and responsibilities - not the mere processing 
of correspondence or dealing with appointments etc. » but definitely a department 
bringing more specialised knowledge of the functions as a whole, as well as 
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introduGing new ideas and new techniques as practiced in more developed and ■ 
sophisticated organisations, I do not criticize the split in the personnel 
functions in the public service. I plead for understanding of and performance 
according to the best known practices. 

I see the training function as an integral part of the personnel function, 
and^I refer, therefore, to the triumvirate ^ selection, placement and training'- as 
the cornerstone around which the organisation "is built. In fact, this is the 
cornerstone, to my mind^ of what I wish to call "the career planning of the 
organi7,ation", and by this I mean much more than what is meant in the current 
terminology by "management development" or '-management succession". (The very 
use of the word "management" in these terms indicates concern only for managers 
from our supervisors upwards.) I am concerned with the career planning, if you 
will, the development as a resource of every person who enters the organization. 
The philosophy of development does not stop short at management, and the purptfse is 
not simply to nominate successors , 

The assignment of individuals to planned future posts enables us to ensure 
that they may be suitably prepared in advance, and that they will be properly 
employed continuously. But what staff feel about their present job and possible 
future assignments has a very direct bearing on the situation. In fact, we should 
consider the employee » s viewpoint and try to understand it before we ^ look at the 
organisation -s planning and development operations. 

For both employee and employer, this means either consistent work achievement 
and satisfactory development within an organlgation , or movement outside in 
search of either the right Job opportunity, or some other form of transfer 
interests* The man of high calibre, and with his sights set high, is unlikely to 
accept any work situation in which he feels he may not grow satisfactorily. The = 
effect of his loss on the company's growth potential is unlikely to Interest him; 
his "loyalty" (if that is the right word) will be held only by the prospect of 
advancement. Whether his post is at the top, middle, or lower levels of the 
organi^iation will make little or no difference to his outlook. 

The employee 5 looking at his employer, and asseising his own future prospects, 
is likely to look for a number of general pointers to the company attitude for 
signs of scope to develop, and for indications of potential hasards . Some of the 
factors he may look for are i 

(a) Signs of effective staff planning and development.^ 

(b) Signs of an interest in his own casej 

(c) Apparent scope for advancement o.s opposed to blocked paths', 

(d) The possibility that Jobs of particular Interest may become available; 

(e) The existence of personality problems* 

(f) Whether the company's overfall philosophy of its own growth complements 
Its plans for employee's growth, / 



The above criteria can only be met by a planned and dynamic programme of career 
development . 



I suggest that the developinent of onncepts like ■H/drker participaticn'% the 
indications of governments' intention to take cr^'r :cntrcl of more and moro of the 
private sectors, and, as in Guyana, the ©stablishment of the philosophy of the 
co-operative republic^ make it vitally" urgent for iiianpower resources to be 
developed and prepared for the task which is demanded of the peoples of the 
territories in which these philosophies have become prf:dominant . You will agree, 
I am sure 5 that it makes nonsense of all these /philosophies if the trained 'manpower 
is not present to take hold of the posts which of riecessity must exist. To my 
mind, therefore , it is pointless to talk of the taking over of an asset and at the 
same time to hire expatriates to man etc it. In the final analysis the country 
pays more in obvious misunderstanding due to cultural differentials in the learning 
process 5 and in the disruptions which are likely to take place, 

I thinks therefore 5 that if we are serious we should (a) develop human 
resources in the territories* and (b) prepare the people to take over the assets or 
to have meaningful participation in the national development of enterprises. 
Human resources must be trained in order to cope with the situation, and this 
certainly calls for long-range planning. 

The presence of so many of you from so many Commonwealth territories 
indicates that there is a functioning training establishment or^ at the very leasts 
an awareness of the role of training so far as the public sector is concernad. 
What is suggested as a necessary task is an examination of the goals and standardo 
set by the various institutions to see where there is duplication or triplication 
of effort which could be reduced by i% planned programme throu.^h which all t^erDons 
destined for positions in the mana'^'oy ont field or being prepared for upward 
movement in the organization could be screened and trained. You see., we stress 
in the private sector that we must operate with the highest degree of profitability 
If we are to accept this and it is agreed that government-owned enterprises must 
operate on a commercial basis, then we must accept that all managers must function 
as effectively and efficiently as possible. 

It is to be stressed that management is a profession and professional managers 
must be prepared for their role, It is because of the under lyinK philosophy of 
this concept that I arRue that what is needed in each territory is a central 
training council whose responsibility it vrQUld be to co-ordinate training 
activities* I suegest that in each Caribbean territory this is the prime 
necessity. Most organizations have accepted as essential activities the role of 
training and the personnel functions as a whole, Training has become a vital 
neceeslty in the public service. If training is to give to the nation the service 
which is expected of it, then in my view, it would be the responsibility of such 
a council or board to co-ordinate and give advice on various aspects of 
industrial/oopnercial education. To have this would mean the enactment of 
legislation which will not only ^ make provieion but will ensure that adequate and 
proper training is given at all levels. It will mean that all levels will 
contribute to the development of manpower resources in the nation. This calls ^ 
therefore, for two things (a) for the establishmont of a tralninB council and 
(b) for a levy to provide the necessary funds, I see arising out of this perhaps 
(in these days of closer co-operation and integration) a central Caribbean 
council - a sort of advisory body or a forum for the exchange of ideas in this 
whole area of manpower development in the Caribbean. Perhaps such a body will act 
as the catalyst in the thinking and development of peoples a,nd help in cementing 
the 'bonds of friendship and understanding among our peoples of the several 
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f^lSS'our rL:^;:s '^"^'^ Commonwealth can oontlnua to 

T^^rhi "t *° the ultimte = a rethinking of Federation and 

see ani I ™ f ^-rom my brief, but I m doing thia dfllb.rately baoausa I 
Pleadlor ^^^y""?^' "^'^ the things which matter most! I 

act?Jit°L in t^^ f ^ co-ordination of our training 

activities m the pu-blic and private sectors. Should we not T a,k i^ni. +h 

level Jfwell J f +i J co-ordinate our activities at the national 

level, as well as at the Caribbean level so as to make the best tjossible use of 

^^Tf"""^"^ territories. Co-ordination may eJen result 

in the Idea of an exchange of personnel between the private and pubLc sectors 
am not aware that we have tried this idea, and I submit there are positive 

^TT-'i t ^^^'"^'^^^ °f a prosramme. We in Guyana ha^rl thlnk 

made a modest beginning. We have ,1oi,tlv eatabii-«h.rt . R=.,-L.^,-fri'_f. 
Training Cent] 
staff college, 



?raLinf r^'. beginning. We have Jointly eatablished "a Residential Management 
staf?1oi?"*"' '"^"^ " " -Si-al administrative 



But the need for co-ordination does not rest only ^ in the proxDaPatlon of an 
followL' advantages, if anyr^As l.e^W^l^^ 

(a) The elimination of piece-meal planning of training courses; 

(b) The sharing of experienoe, both lectures and participants; 

pain t^^J" «c°noinie terms this may mean lessening of overseas courses and hence 
gam to the nation m terms of foreign exchange- 

aversaaa tJainingf °' individuals who can benefit immensely from 

to be^adoptedf^ ir^erent of adult learning, varying teaching methods might have 

1^ a S^K ^®^sf°P"'ent of research in training material which will consequentlv 
lead to development of local case material. ^ consequently 

Pf^^^^l^ *° identify added advantages. But to me the mere gettinp 

r^soS's lusSfi'a'r--?' ^ "^'"^ to maximize the utili.ation'of our 

thf f^i J^'*'^.^ positive answer to the need for co-ordination of traininp in 
the public and private sactors. '^irtj.nj.ns in 

■ The bulk of our training has had an overseas orientation, and indeed has been 
done by overseas lectures. I hope that I am clearly understood. llarthJt 

inlust^'ifalf f ' ^1 °' moat welcome. Both the soJernment and 

industry in all the territories do utilize the services of oonsultanta and 
advisers. The United Nations Rablic Administration Mvision under ^Joseluspices 
we are now meeting and other bodies have given and continue to give help in 
several directions , but perhaps the word "direction" ia operative and 1 think 
that we should at this point atop and ask ourselves in which direction, f sweat 
that time is presBing on ug to become more and more inmediately concerned with the 
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relevance of the philosophy which we wish to inject into our manasement conret*ence 
and trainirig sessions to meet the needs in our respectiye territories. One wouM, 
'therefore, perhaps wish to be more introspective and to ex.aniine more closely the 
climate - social political ^ and industrial - in which we must work and in which 
proper direction must be i^iven to the management team. 

Earlier on 1 hinted at some of the problems. With higher standards of 
education we must of necessity concern ourselves with the all-emDracin^ ccjncept of 
career planninR and this calls for some de^^ree of sophistica.tion among personnel 
practitionerB and managers alike. I am not suggesting that the pcrBonnel 
specialist is the most important person in this context, hecause indeed a.ll 
managers 5 line managers or else, are in fact personnel practitioners. It is 
recognized that with the increasing cnmplexity of the social and industrial scene, 
we must charge specific individuals with the responsibilities of co-ordinating 
and administering personnel f^Anctions with a high level of expertise. 

It should be mentioned that the trades union movement should not be excluded 
from any consideration in the development of this concept of co-ordination. Mor 
should the universities be excluded ^ but I do not argue for the work to be done by 
the unversities. Managerial functions are necessary in local government , in 
co-^operatives 3 in every aspect of public administration , and it seems to me that 
because the priijciples are the same^ that because we are concerned with the 
development of the nations ' prime asset - the people - there is need and urgent 
need for eo--ordination in the public and private sectors .of training and 
development programmes. I plead now for directions not for a takeover bid. I 
plead for collaboration, realizing the savings which can accrue to the nation* 

In conclusion then, I have stressed the following.' 

(a) That managarial principles are common in the private and public sectors; 

(b) That the decision-making function is an important IXinction* 

(c) That personnel management is the hub around which activities in all 
organizations must centre, 

(d) That if we are to develop human resources in our raspective countries 
there must be career planning; 

(e) That to develop all individualG for greater productivity in either the 
public or private sectors is in fact to develop the society; 

(f) That there is urgent need, therefore, for the co-ordination of training 
activities % 

(g) To achieve this, there must be established a central training council 
comprising representatives from both the private and public sectors of the ecQrimy 
financed largely by a national levy from all employers; 

(h) That there is a need not only for the co-ordination of training , but for 
a greater exchange of personnel between the private and public sectors* Such an 
exchange can result in the development of both sectors . 

I have in fact endeavoured to treat the topic in the manner in which I 
consider necessary, and I hope that I have stimulated ycur thinking. I hope that ' 
■perhaps some of the points I have made might bear fruit in r.he decade of the 1970s. 



TKAINING FOR FimNCIAL ADMINTRTRATION 
Vishnu K. Dean=MaharaJ^ 



An analysis of (a) the findamental natui^e of financial odininistration; (b) the 
interrelationships between perGonnel at ^11 levels in the finence orp:anisntion; 
^nd (c) the responsiveness of the financial administration system to^economic und 
social changes, provides the training programmer with material to enable him to 
aettle two matters of vital importance to his trainine efforts: (a) to de^terminc- 
where and when training is needed within the finance organiEation; and (b) to 
determine the goals his programmes must achieve. The "ighere and when" aspects of 
his planning will depend upon the characteristics of the financial organiEation 
with which he is concerned. This task has become complicated, with the expansion 
and structural changes in our public services in recent times. In spite of these 
changes, however, the basic^ feature of the financial administration system has not 
changed. The emphasis remains on the individual employee. Consequently the 
over-all obligation of the programmer must be to plan his programme with an aim to 
fashion the bahaviour and attitudes'^ of the trainees according to the rt-quirements 
of the financial administration or system^ to assist trainees to replace their 
defiaiencies with reliable ccmpetence; to equip them to take on more and higher 
responsibilities; to make them aware of new developments in principles, techniques 
and technology; and above all to inspire them to sti^engthen their individual 
loyalties to the finance organization* 

Finance is the all-pervasive element in administration. It touches 
everybody and is involved in every decision, whether of policy, or of policy 
implementation* It is a recogniEed principle that finance and administration 
cannot be divorced. Finance is at the centre of all operations of Governments. 
It is the perennial limiting factor, as its unavailability can result in the 
curtailment of necessary services* It is the great co-Ordinator of all other 
functions of Governments, and as the limited supply Qompels decisions on what is 
less urgent, and therefore what must be given .up for what is mora urgent f\\^ithout 
an adequate supply. Governments lose their powers over the other resources %hat 
are needed, either to maintain existing services, or provide new ones. 

The fundamental nature of financial administration is, therefore, that it is 
everybody's business. If everybody is concerned^ then everyone must be oriented 
in its nature and its scope; its aims and its objectives; its procedures and its 
processes. This orientation is not an end in itself. The ultimate objective is 
efficiency in the procurement of funds; prudence in its safe custody and Investment, 
and economy in its use. ' ' 

It will be consistent with this fundamental nature of financial administration 
to propose to trainers that training for financial administration should- be 
extended in all directions to touch everybody. This is not an exaggerated 
statement of the training needs in the field of financial administration. Rather, 
it puts into sharp focus the scope of the responsibilities to be discharged by the 
training function. Further, it leaves it to the training programmer to undertake 
the research that is necessary to assess the training needs of the component 
sections of the organization. The trainer must em.ploy his own techniques and 

r-T^9^ * Controller of Accounts, Ministry of Finance, Government of Trinidad and 
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expertise to collect his information ^ and to put the piecos together into coherent 
and appropriate Dro/^rainmes for training. As his objective will be to determine the 
"where and when" aspects of training 5 a priTne consideration will be a close 
acquaintance with the structure of the entire or/|anization 5 and particularly the 
financial admini titration sef^ments, 

There arc baHia procedural matters v-hich must be the concern of every 
employee in the governmental organization « Common knowledge of the basic 
procedures and pi^Qaesses can promote the efficient and harmonious operation of the 
financial administration system* This in turn can conserve the scarce financial 
resources and maximize the benefits to be derived from the outward flow of funds. 
The long'-term effects could show up in matters pertaining to the management of the 
economy* Failure to collect the revenues 5 or waste and eKtravagance in fjovernment 
spending^ can influence the size of the exchequer* On the other hand, any of 
these deficiencies can end in tax hikes, or result in the curtailment of 
expenditures on what might be regarded ^as necessary programmes for social benefit. 

It is difficult to propose to employees 5 not directly concerned with the 
operations of the financial administration system, that they too have 
responsibility for the efficient managemenb of the finances of government , ^ 
Nevertheless this is a desirable and healthy attitude which must prevail if the 
large and complex government organization is to function as an economic unit* 
Money consciousness is not the special privilege of the operatives directly 
concerned with the financial administration system* This is the obligation and 
the business of every employee in the public service from the lowest to the 
highest levels. This is fertile ground for .the imaginative training programmer* 

Ignorance of the basic procedures produces unfortunate attitudes* Those 
persons who indulge in procedural improprieties do not care about the damage to 
the system which they cause by short circuiting the prescribed processes* The 
malpractice of either seeking favours fromg or putting pressures on^ the operatives 
makes the work of the operatives more difficult; more importantly it can 
contribute towards the decay of systems , which in turn can cause confusion in the 
perform.ance of duties. This sort of confusion breeds low employee morale □ and 
chronic negative attitudes that can make employees almost untrainable. 

The role of the parliamentarian in the financial administration system cannot 
be completely overlooked in giving consideration to training needs* The supremacy 
of Parliament is a well known feature of public financial administrations. The 
prerogative of Parliament over the control of the public purse is a well 
established fact in our democratic States, Parliament is seen to exercise its ^ 
powers mainly in relation to the field commonly known as public finance. This is 
at the level of policy-making. The allocation of the national resources in the 
budget is the sole privilege of Parliament. The expenditure programmes in 
relation to the social ^ economic , and political demands of the particular period 
for which the plans are made, must be considered, debated, and approved by 
Parliament* It is Parliament that settles the financing of expenditure progrsmmos, 
and enunciates the national , social and economic policies by finally determining 
the proportion of funds to be raised by taxation, or by borrowings or otherwise. 

This role of Parliament establishes a most important relationship between the 
legislators and the administrative agencies. The members of the public accounts 
committee of Parliament exemine the auditor's reports on the appropriation 
accounts of the administrative agencies in great detail* They set out to satisfy 



themselves that all spending is confined to the limits voted by Parlioinent, and 
they look seriously at unauthorized excesses. Failure to collect the approved 
revenues, and thsf existence of arrears can always attract their criticisms. The 
quality of the financial management in terms of wasteful exMnditures, disregard 
for economy, inefficient methods and procedures, are matters which fall within the 
Bccpe of their review functions, 

Can^ trainers who venture into the field of TOblic financial administration 
oppropriately subscribe to the view that legislators are outside their scope of 
operations? Bhould not parliamentarians strive to maintain continuity in their 
review exerci.^es, and discharge them with a hi^h degree of effectiveness? And, is 
not thi3 iG -r question valid from the standpoint that the quality of the review' 
functions can correspondingly influence the efficacy of the operations of the 
financial administration system? I^Jhether or not training needs exist at the 
uppermost level of the financial organization is a question to which the trainer 
must give his very careful consideration. 

The organization for the management of the finance function of government is 
built Eiround the legislators, the minister of finance, the accounting officers, 
and the director of aiidit . The effective working of the entire system depends 'on 
the maintenaiice of the relationships , which legally and organizationally bind these 
key figures together. The improper functioning of any single facet in th^s system 
can affect the others, and can give rise to serious problems involving losses of 
revenues 5 or wasteful expenditures. 

The effective maintenance of these vitally important relationships depends on 
two factors: proper systems ^ and trained personnel to operate them. The systems 
are built around the broad functions of budget -^maki ng , budget execution and' 
budgetary control, fiscal controls over expenditures, accounting and financial 
reporting, and auditing. Within each function there are numerous systerAs and 
procedures, techniques and processes, which must be managed on a day^to^day basis. 
These ^activities mu^t usually conform with many f /.ndamental and universally accepted 
principles. The day-to-day execution of these functions call for the framing and ■ 
issue of a considerable number of instructions, for the processing of detailed 
matters, and the maintenarce of a wide variety of records. 

The basic principles to which systems must conform might remain intact for a 
long time, but the systems themselves must be regarded as living organisms. They 
are either .constantly changing, according to the personnel who are available to 
operate tliem, or they must change to match the demands of the changing social and 
economic conditions.. They must therefore be kept constantly under review. Even 
the more durable principles must be brought under review as^ techniques change, as 
electronic and mechanical aids are introduced into systems, and as changes take 
place in the legal framework. 

It. is a reGoenlzed principle that systems are only as good as the employees , = 
whoj^perate them. This point can be taken further by stating that the availability 
of trained and reliable employees is of superior importance to the mere existence 
of well^designed systems. The availability of personnel to man the system is a 
consideration which cannot be ignored completely by the trainer. The expansion of 
the public services in recent times have shunted away from financial administration 
personnel who normally would have been assigned to this field. The economic and 
industrial development that are taking place' in our countries and abroad inspire 



junior officers to become birds of passape - and what expensive birds they can be. 
The net result is a glaring lack of continuity in the functioning of administrritive 
units. Trainers can take this cue and try to ascertain the precise problems they 
gi^/e rise to , and in what way the tool of training can be used to save our 
financial adminiotration system from frenuently falling into disrepair. 

The development' of training for financial administration is w an end in 
itself. Training as a tool of management must be UBed to assist the public service 
to achieve its goals and objectivps. Consequently, at -this staged of our national 
development there must be a preat deal of soul-searching to enable us precisely to 
define our philosophy in this area and to identify our goals clearly. We must 
decide what we want to get out of our financial administration systems. Wen that 
question has been answered honestly then the ocope and purpose of the training 
function will be made clear. The alternative will be sporadic spurts of energy 
which are irrelevant and ineffective , and which offer no real prospects of growth 
and development. 

The ultimate goals of training must be to foster the qualities of mind and 
attitudes which must be fully developed in the seniors 5 and which must be capable of 
transmission by influence and contact to Juniors. The goals of training must 
strive for qualities such as: 

(a) Instilling a sense of financial discipline in all employees; 

(b) Developing the sense of responsibility for financial management.^ 

(c) Building higher standards of performance ^ character ^ and competence; 

(d) Training all managers to think finance 5 to act finance, and to inspire 
their Juniors to follow in this path. 

There can be r . more forceful impetus to strive for the optimum efficiency in 
our" financial administration functions than what we know to be the certain 
disastrous consequences of bad financial management. Therein lies the true burden 
of the training function. 



A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO TRAlrTING 
Sidney A* Hoignard- 



A general systems theory begins with the idea that there is a conceptual 
framework applicable within various natural and social sciences. A system can 
be described simply as "a coinplex of elements in interact ion'% or^ more explicitly, 
as "an identifiable combination of interdependent elements ^ united by a eommon 
information-flow network^ and operating as an organised whole to produce some 
characteristic effect or end resiilt'\ A system^ by definition, has an input and 
a series of components linked by an information network, each with its own specific 
part in the process^ The output is the typical pL'oduct of the system. No system 
exists in isolation. Many will contain lesser subsystems or may themselves be 
subsystems of larger and more complex systems t 

Two kinds of systems are readily identified = '-closed" and "open" systeins. 
Closed systems are usually found in machine complexes * They are set up to respond 
to a single stimulus , and are shielded from any other stimuli in the environment. 
An example is the selector system which operated in a telephone exchange, 
responding digit by digit to the dialed signal to select the line required. Such 
systems clearly cannot adapt or change the kind or quality of their performance* 

The second 5 and more complex system is the open system typical of biological 
organism.s - cellSj plants and animals. Open systems have the capacity to change 
and develop by interaction with the environment. Our own physieal growth and 
mental development is brought about by countless such iubsystems. Each of these 
units accepts and interpretn information from the enyironment it serves, and so 
modifies, increases or diminishes outputs to serve requirements for change and 
development. 

It is interesting to note that these open systems which we discover in living 
things are the prototypes of the forms of social organization. The openness of 
systems in living things is essential to the health of the organism and its 
development. If it is closed off from the environment, it can no longer determine 
from its inputs the nature and extent of the outputs required, and the larger 
system it serves may become deficient in that requirement for Its development, 
BTmilarly^ organizations such as our own ministries ani departments can be seen 
as systems, made up of many subsystems - the functional divisions of the 
organiiations* The components are joined by an information-flow network. Into 
this comei information f^om the outside environment (the wider eommunity) on Its 
requirements and demands. The system is set up to transform this infomational 
input into the policies, decisions and actions which are the expected products 
(outputs) of the system. 
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Observation of such open systems suggests that if the system fails to obtain 
sufficient information and reliable data from its enYironment = that is^ if it 
tends to become a closed system - it can no longer reliably determine changing 
requirements and will^ of nfscessity, continue ^ as a closed system ^ to persist in 
providing the same kind and quality of output Accordingly, the management of our 
civil services, and of each functional division within them has to be aware of the 
need to create open systems - to use achievement - not merely the faithful 
performance of routine and procediire as the measure of efficiency. 

If we can visualize the operation of a ministry or department as a system, 
it is not difficult to see training as a subsystem within the larger administrative 
framework. Its environment Is mainly the organization it serves, and its inf orination 
inputs are linked with the management network at each functional level, Froni 
these sources it obtains information on staff performance requirements. Its 
output will be expressed in the quality of men trained and the extent to which 
their performance = in terms of information, skills and attitudes - is equal to 
the work requirement in the accomplishment of . orgs lizational goals. The emphasis 
in a systems approach to training is on performance. 

This concept of systems can help us in the organization of the training 
process. I think the evidence would show that, as trainers ^ we have tended to 
rely far too much on the instructional modes and techniques used by our own 
teachers years ago. These do not meet the requirements of in-service training 
today. Training officers are expected to pioneer developments in their own 
fields of instruction, to learn more about the training process, and design new 
procedures to meet the special requirements of training work. 

The systems approach requires that we think of the training process as a 
series of elements or components appropriately linked together by an information 
network, ¥e have to select a suitable training process; determine its components | 
set out the sequence for each component in the system and define in detail the 
function of each component in the process, 

A number of training procedures would provide/ useful examples for syste^^,s 
analysis. I have selected the instructional process itself as being the most 
important for our examinationt The seq^uence of steps proposed in the literature 
for betting up a learning system is g'iven as: 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 

(e 



Identification of the probleL^ to be met; 

Analysis of the problem and determination of the objectives:, 
Selection of a solution; 
Implement at ion of the solution. 
Evaluation of effectiveness; 



(f 



Adjustment as necessary. 



DESIOK OF ArJ INSTRUCTION AL SYSTF? 



Translated more specifically into our requirementfi , the sii^nificant steps 
in our design for an instructional sy^i^em are discussed below, l^e will tnko 
them in turn anu analyse each component in the system to deteriiiine its function 
and give it an appropriate place in the informational flow network. 
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step 1. Collect .1ob data 

For the traininfT officer, the first renuiroment is to identify the need for 
training. The process may begin with a sitiiation in which managciment recogniBes 
a rising cost factor, a fall in quality or the amount of output, excessive' 
v/aste, or public criticism. The analysis of these problems leads to the 
identification of vrark factors which contribute to the problem; (for example, 
organizational faults j poor maintenance standards or faulty procedure}, and the 
human or personal factors, such as deficiences in individual or group performances 
due to lack of knowledge or skill, or unsatisfactory attitudes in the work 
situtTtion. 

While the trainer has some reaponsibility to see that work factors which 
contribute to the problem are referred for action to specialist staff in those 
areas, his chief concern is to collect Job data on the Tjerformance of individuals 
or groups, so that he can recogniae and define weaknesses in. work performance. 

Step 2, Id entify training reguirementa and entry sta ndgrda 

Againat each of these specific problems or instances of deficient performanre ' 
previously determined, we raiist now set down the required standard for efficient 
work. In areas of manual or simplB procedural skills, this is not too difficult, 
but where intellectual skills are involved,, the trainins officer may find that the 
analysis of current perforinanca must be further refined so that the end 
requirement in terms of skill can be correctly assessed. An assessment of attitudes 
may also be involved. 

, ,-!^^- our _^ learning sysl ira Is to be effective, we now have to establish the point 
at which learnins can begin. In dealing with an individual, we can determine from 
his current work performance,, the point at which we can begin to build on nresent 
knowledge skills, or behaviour patterns. This is usually termed the entry 
standard. . ' ,? . 

With a group, the training officer may have bo establish an acceptable mean 
and then provide pre-course exercises or special training to ensure that all 
members can begin together to learn the new work from a cor-mon commencing point. 

.^''^ ^P 3- Determine performance Ibehavioural ) ob.leetivas 

On the basis of the deficiences in performance already defined- and tlie 
established standard for efficient performance, the analysis requires that we 
specify xn precise terms what the trainee should be able to do at the end of ' 
the instructional proceBs. The need for a particular training course or plan may 

. ■ -Bk- . 



be to retjclvo a orLljlGM Lind tlw piirr.ose of thG training be so stated. For exemple : 
"improving the registry service^'. But thiq general objective Js not to be 
aonfused with the specific objective for learning which may he, for example. 
"To apply rules for the classif icatiori of subject niatter to departmental 
correspondence". 

In tei^ms of our system model, for -jvery specific instance or problem Eituation 
in vhich tl-e system is to operate^ to will need a specific objective. These 
objectives must be clear and pri-cise. 

Gagne has drawn attention to the difference between formulating performanco 
obJectiveB and planning the conditions and s^equenccs to implement those obJectivcB. 
Thy next task in the design of a learning system is to determine the learning 
structure of -^n objective. In analysing the objectives we look for an answer 
to the questinn ''What must the trainee be able to do in order to achieve the 
objective?" To astablieh this, we require prereqliisita capabilities and suitable 
learning conditions. 

To explain the importance of this learning structure and show its working, 
the following example is given from accounting practice: 



A learning structure for Imlance sheet ligudity^ 

Froblem go lying : Will the purchase of a new machine affect the liquidity 
of my business? 

Princ iples : Liquidity is determined by the excess of current assets over - 
current liabilities. 

Concept: Liquidity; currant assets; current liabilities/ 

^ Multiple d iscrimination : Current assets 4 non- current assets, current 
liabilities 5 deferred liabilities 5 proprietorship. ■ 

S timulus-respQnB& : Cash, plant, debtors ^ creditors, stock. 

The important point here is the statement of a progression in learning, in 
which the principles learned are put together frora prerequisite concepts while these 
in turn depend on previously learned inultiple^discrirninations , chains and stimulus^ 
response connexicns. The most serious errors in instruction occur when the 
existence of this hierarchy remains unrecognized* 



1/ Robert M. Game, Th^ conditions of learning , I965. (New York, Holt, 
Ririehart and Winstong 1965), 

a/ From a paper by Prof. V, Balsom, (Monash University Victoria, Australia) , 
at the annual conference of Senior Training Staff, Public Service Board, (sponsor) 
Canberra, Australia. 



step h, CQnatrueting tests and selectinfy testing methods 

It is important that in conjunction with the description of objectives , we 
should state how we will determine the extent to which each individual has reachea 
the performance standards set by the objectives. 

An objective tells what level of performance is required, but the test is the 
objective measure of that performance. 

It is necessary vrhen constructing this test to stipulate the required standani; 
in terms of quality (for example ^ the number of permitted errors), quantity and tin:e. 
For example: "The trainee is to complete a 20--item multiple-choice list on the 
functions of the ministry. The requirement is l6 items correctly answered in 
10 minutes". 



Btev g. Select the appropriate learning strategy 

Our analysis has clarified the input Bnd output standards required. The next 
step is to examine the means by which the instruction can be given most effectively. 

New media have etnerged in many countries over the last ten years and have 
changed fundamental relationships between instructors , materials and instruction* 
Television was the first major development which demonstrated to educators the 
potential of a medium for total instruction. By analysing and breaking down 
learning content into specific behaviours, devising the necessary instructional 
steps to achieve these; by building in procedures for testing and revising each 
step, it has become possible to provide for quick and efficient leaining with a 
minimum of personal tuition. These nev; media now must be considered at the 
course-planning phase. They are no longer devices for ussisting lesson 
presentation, but self=contained subsystems of remotely controlled instruction 
often covering an entire subject. 

The problem to be resolved in classroom instruction is to allocate to each 
specific problem or identified. deficiency with which the system has to deal, 
the most appropriate learning or teaching strategy to sccomplish the task 
effectively. 

As the trainer considers each objective in turn, he should ask "Does the 
objective require learning of information, intellectual skilly manual skills 
or human relations skills?" Possible teaching strategies include! 

(a) Information * lecture^ lesson or programmed learning; 

(b) Intellectual skills - problem solviEg conferences, in=-basket exercises, 
case work; 

(c) Hiunan relations skills - caie studies, role play, film discussion and 
similar exercises which involve the group in situations for the exercise of 
interpersonal skills* 
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Step 6, Select geseion content 



The objectives prepared in performance terms and in their teaching sequence 
provide the' skeleton for the instructional system. Content will include ^the 
detail of subject material ^ the factual knowledge and the elements of skill 
osGential to effective performance. 

The previous step in which objectives were formulated and sequenced will 
enable the content of the session to be arranged in tho best order for learning:. 
Only that material which is necessary to achieve the objective should be included 
in the content outline. 

Step 1. Produce instructional materials 

With the preparation of content material and the selection of the instructional 
strategies, the documentation and aids, handout material, cases and evaluation 
devices shoulv be prepared. 

These should be carefully examined well before instruction begins to ensure 
that they are correct, md that they appropriately support the instructional 
plan. 

During the conduct of the course, the instruction must be evaluated to ensure 
that the content, training methdos and aids are consifiitent with the objectives 
set. This will include regular observation and testing of the instruction. The 
primary purpose is to determine the extent to which the system operates as 
planned, and to vrhich trainee performance meets the objectives set. 

Tests constructed earlier to measure the effectiveness of learning at various 
stages in the instruction, the value of selected teaching strategies, and the 
quality of instruction should be administered and carefully examined to determine 
whether objectives have been achieved, and specifically, where the system may 
require revision. ^ This is an important check point in the system, 

Usin^ work sheets 

To facilitate the setting out and checking of this systr^ms approach to 
learning 5 a work sheet is attached to this paper. The work sheet has headings . 
which correspond with the analytical steps proposed in building an instructional 
design based on the systjems approach. The work sheet provides a useful framework 
for the division of problenis into the essential elements or components required 
to build a learning system. 

The analysis of each step in the process makes clear what the learning 
path is 5 and ensures that the training officer can measure the value of his 
design in terms of the resources he has available, Wien in operation, the 
system should be able to demonstrate the measure of teaching success for 
each objective. 



A f ollovf-up , of initial instruction is the final evaluation step, and a quality 
control point of the system. At this stage, the trainer mm seek evaluations from 
the gources which provided original advice on the problem areas to which the 
instruction has been directed.. Personal inquiries' or questionnaires may he used 
to assess performance on the job, and to uncover factors which may inhibit the full 
ti-ansfer of skills learnt on course, so the work situation. The failure of the 
trainee to transfer skills faithfully learnt in the course to the Job situation 
may not be a fault of the system, but indioates the need for more information 
on the work environment. 



The demand for more knowledge and higher standards of teaching has alrei-dy 
outstripped the capacity of conventional teaching structures. New" components and 
niedia being invented and perfected by modern technology offer suggestiona and 
a challenge to trainers to improve the method and the quality of their instructior 
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5THATEGIES APPLIED TO THE P-^OCESS OF ADnil^ISTRATIVE nEFOFM 



Keith J. nobertson^ 



My purpose in dealing with my assirned topic is to atter^pt to denonotrnte 
what mi^ht he achieved throuf^h a fully int^^rated syste::i of nGrsonncl adminintration 
r,"nd how such a system can he used to assist and pronote administrativo refni^m, 

I am sure you will 411 ar-ree that the human resource is a prim.e asset of any 
or-mnization and certainly no less of any GovernrTient . Whereas many assets do 
depreciate with time and use, the human asset can and simrdy must appreciate. This, 
of course, is part and parcel of manpower planninr;, training and development. At 
any rate the system .that we call personnel adninlstration is the mechanism that can 
he Ibolted to to provide leadership; and its importance as a prime a?Tent in the 
process of chan/ie cannot he overemphasized. . Surely the system that recruits and 
selects, rewards and develops^ disciplines and protects the work force deserves 
every attention. In the drive train of national ohjectives, '^oals and ambitions., 
the i^eroonnel system cannot he merely an idle whetal which responds only when throvm 
into <?ear and sometimes all too slowly. It must he a responsive ,3 forvmrd'-lookin^^, 
system which is geared continuously to a central mechanism that produces- development 
plans ^ for f^overnment as a whole, 

I want^to develop my topic in this way. First , I want to revievf very briefly 
the organization of the personnel function in the Caribbean sphere and try to 
hifThlight the role established for the civil service commissions by the framers of 
the Constitution. I will sur^;^est to you that it is a negative or if you wish m 
'thou Shalt not'' kind of system. Secondly. I would like to try to hi^hlirtht some 
of the criticisms of the Fulton Committee as they relate to the structures of the 
service and the role of personnel administration. In addition ^ I want to say a few 
thin^;s about the subject of accountable management which was an important topic of 
the Fulton report. And finally ^ I want to illustrate how a personnel system mi/|ht 
be or^'ranized within the constraints I will mention 5 and how the role of the public 
service commission mif^ht be altered without affectinfT its basic constitutional 
mission. There is., I thinks a clear need for fully interjrated personnel systems 
and I believe it is possible to achieve this. Job evaluation is also reaching this 
area and I want to try to demonstrate the impact of this process particularly on the 
British influence system.s, I feel Job evaluation will have quite an imnact and 1 
hope it will be introduced by more and more of the States in the area. 

First then 3 to deal with the or^^anization of the personnel function in the 
Caribbean and more particularly the role of the public service commissions. The 
backsround papers prepared for you deal with this matter and much of my material is 
from them. I have, however, studied closely the research docuraents noted in your 
bibliography and I commend it =to you all for careful review. That your personnel 
systems are currently fra.^mented is a matter of record andj I hope^ of concern. In 
all cases the public service commission has sole responsibility for the vital 
elements of recruiting and selection, discipline, promotion 5 transfers and related 
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Siff";- "."'''S Governments, usually attached to the trnasnry, nr^ 

tiainm.'^, estaolishment nontrol, rules and conditions of service etc. 

'"f"" *° Caribbean States ia the establishment vithin the. 

constitution of mdeMndenb public service commssions. The princiml" purpos. is 

PolitSI nd o^f "^^ - PoLibla'socur.d>ro^' 

Can'n^n^f r P^^t"«ship". A report of the 1950=1951 British Guinna 

unle Srthe""r"" f .i" Oov.rn.ant cannot he satiafied 

leii'i'.tur^ f ^"lary and the civil servioe funotion independently of the 

eSmlifth^ ff" ^^"^"^ here Ion. enourh to ' 

examine the situation yet I would question the stattment to some decree: C.rtainly 
xt^ strikes me as a mighty strong statement hut it ig not for me to take iasue with 

It seems quite clear that the public gervice commission as it has evolved from 
tahl °hed i''t f'' independent nation Is a valueS anrfirmJy 

al'o iJe rto^t ' bihlio.raphy mentioned earlier lut 

the report on public personnel administration in Guyana. T do not however 

ci'l se va t'* "^^'^ '^'"''^ alth^^u^h 1 helieinhar 

ci^ril servants require an avenue of appeal acainst arbitrariness "on the part of 
their superiors. The merit system, in my view, mil not be fully realized without 
a^le'r 'Ihafd'l't — uitment and selection; I will say'a bit ^bout tern 
a» we go. What disturbs me is that the roles and the ^oals of the new nations have 

"f'°e~S'Lf ' ^'r:''%^f *he present approach used in such vitSl 
area. o£ recruitment and selection fall far short of what is really needed. 

and itfe^^ftf'^ recently carried a front pa^e headline abiut the brain drain 
and Its effect on the development plan that is bein^ promoted there The writer 

pu^ c ^ '^"^^ Of profeasio al s af in 

the public service area, a greater appreciation of the value of hiphlv tr-ined humm 

Snedleo'l °' the _ consequence of under K:tili. at ion SJ'S^en Sely '™ 

trained people. It also mentioned that some people were leavin,, because their ' 
services were not being effectively and fully utilized. 

The background paper made it clear that in spite of its lack of resiDOnsivene^s 
the basic mission of the public service conmdseion needs to be preserved lowever' 
It also makes this point; I would like to quote from it: ' s -rved.. however, 

■ "Nowhere does one find, as in American writing on civil service 
commissions, any extensive- discussions which indicate the influence of 
Service JL^?" theories; there is no view expressed that a Public 
^^^r''^°°f Caribbean, like its model in London, makes small 

pretence of scientific administration; objectives were limited to ensurir' 
SerJicelrof^b "^""^^^ educational standards, to preserving the Public 
tT^^ ^ the politicians , and looking after particular cases by applying 
and extending this elaborate personnel Jurisprudence which has developed ' 

of thf ™ *° reconcile the const ittxtional functions 

Of the public service commission with the need to develop the efficiency of th" 

liSv'rterm^'l .T'"'? '^"^ " °" P-formance a., on intejr ty 

Surely in terms of the real manpower needs of developing, nations the nipative 

^^^^"^ '"''^^^ recruitment and'salection- needl to'^l'Iloked at 
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As for the other elements of the personnel system, there is some variation as 
to where they are located within the administration of the several States of this 
refjion. In Guyana, of course, there is a Public Service Minietry which was 
created following a report from United Nations experts back in 196^. In other 
States such functions as wan-e and salary administration, rules and conditions of 
service j eiriployea relations, benefit, adininistration etc, will be found usually 
within the treasury. Traininr' in some of the States is attachGd to the Ministry 
of Education, some departments have their own traininf^ ori^anisations and of courne 
in others the traininrr function is attached to a personnel department. 

Government activities have indeed developed from their earlier control and 
re^^ulatcry functions and this is particularly true of developinr countries where 
independence and nationhood have suddenly required new infrastructures and new 
responsibilltifc.'B* Governments today need to develop import/export policies -, de^*ine 
national objectives of vital Gonsequence and devalop operational sj^stems that will 
secure these objectives. There has been unfortunately a proliferation of 
parappvernment enterprises which all too often have had to develop in that way, 
simply because th^y cannot seeni to exist within our traditional ^;tovernment 
structures; they need more freedom to manoeuvre and the fact that they have hived^^ 
off" and exist outside the context of ':^overnment is an indication of the den;rea to 
which the inherited British system is not meetinp; modern day needs. 

The Fulton report notes that ^'the modern civil service must be able to handle' 
the social^ economic 5- scientific and technical problems of our time in an 
International settinf? and this is certainly no lesp so in the case of develomnfr 
countries", Fulton makes the case that the structures and practices of the civil 
service have not kept up vith the chanr^ini^ tasks and that thess defects can really 
all be attributed to this. Said Fulton ^ "the service is in need of fundamental 
chaufie'^ The report then p.oes on to cite certain Inadequacies in the efficient 
discharf^e of the present and foreseeable responsibilities of government, I want to 
cover these very briefly with you. 

First ha says the service is still essentially based on the philosophy of the 
amateur ^^ene^alist or all-rounder. This is particularly true of the administrative 
class which holds the dominant position- in the service. The ideal administrator is 
still too often seen as the fjifted layman who, movin^^ quickly from Job to job^ can 
take a practical view of any problem irrespective of its subject matter. The 
mana^iement consultancy ^roup which advised the Fulton Commission illustrated that 
this concept has had most damaginft consequences. The report is particularly 
critical of the body it refers to as the "cult of the {^enerallsts''. 

Secondly, the prenent system of" classes seriously impedes its work: with all 
too few exceptions, a civil servant once recruited into a class is restricted in 
terms of the jobs in which he may be employed and of course his opportunities for 
promotion ^ The Chairman of the Public Service Commission in Guyana' was tellina us 
recently the practice used to be that you were born in Inland Hevenue and you died 
in Inland. Revenue. Of as serious a consequence in the CommissiDn-s view is that 
the ri lid and prolific compartment al ism creates cumb-^rsome crfjanizational forms, 
seriously hampers the adaption of new tasks prevents the best use of individual 
talent, causes frustration, and resentment and also irnpede^ the entry of competent 
personnel into wider raanagem.ent. In Fulton's view many scientists ^ ^n/^ineers and 
other specialist classes /jet neither full responsibility with correspondin/^ 
authority nor the opportunities they ouf^ht to have. Too often they are orr^anized 
into separate hierarGhies while the fiscal and financial aspects Of their Wrk a.re 
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^XTnTlrl P^^"^"^^ .^^"^^ rrenaralist administrators. Prof.s.ionale are 

m the fuller sense - m the policy sense, the financial and fiscal sense and the 
traditxona .ense. Thera is an intereatm, monograph entitled ' "The mi^isteHa^ 
.,5ter; a. v;orK'- .n your biblof-raphy by Dr. Bacchus in which he makes the i^oint'that 
Jo'.:iJ;l'r ' professional in Guyana has in fact deteriorated from what if 

formerly was un^er tne colonial regime. In pre-independence days, the chief 

cSionLrirtL^::^r:;ie"^ ^ ^^-^ "-^-^ pro,ra^e 

,,,,, '^"e_fi"al point is that the Pulbon report crlticiget, pei-sonnel administration 
very seriously for a lack of manpower planninrc. too little encouragement of t^ersonal 
aoxtxatxve a lack of objectivity in maasurinn performanee, and tof much emphasis 
°i,n:r'°'^f \i f are prohiems which we all have in our systema in the beat of 
uimes The blame for a lot of this is levelled at the poor old treasury which for 
all too many years has been an authority^ centred system as some refer to it. 

wa^ foLf ^f=™?^ations the Fulton Commission was influenced by what . 
was found in other civil services where the constraints of the British system are 
dS!nHhM . ly the Commission did mke recommendations to cure the ills / 

PnabL nil' .if" '^l "^'^^ objectives, the first is that the structure should 
thp? f "^Jl.f™*^^ Whatever their background, skill or discipline to make 
nthi^ ^11. contribution to the work of f|overnment ; in particular, scientific and" 

ouSok'trS'/ fi^'l'^^ t° ^-im their profeseionai training and 

outlook to bear effectively on today's major problems of policy-making and 
management. This means an open road to the top of the service for all kinds of 

mana.^L?^'''^ '^''V''^ 1' ' Structure should promote the effective 

areaf " work inlh'b ^f^^P-f ^he organisation of mixed teams in the ,rowin, 
and disci linei problems need the partnership of different' skills 

ana discipliniB. Effective management calls for the clear allocation of • 
responsibility and chains of coiimiand desisned to meet the needs of the Job at hand, 
warf a^ tHp'''\' structure flexible enoush to accommodate ft,ture changes in the " 
work and the combination of skills needed from time to time. 

report^' ^f^^^hf w,^'" "Tff" f objectives is strongly advanced in the Fulton 
report. in the words of the Commission, 

"it Should be normal practice everywhere for heads of branches to agree 
with their supervisors and subordinateB on the tasks assigned, relative 
priorities and dates for completion and reiularly to review progress ' 

wh«r; ?S'-f If ^l^,sho"W know what they are responsible for and 
what authority they have." . 

Lo'\;Suse\"''' "^"-^ P"^^^ structures make responsibilities ™ich 

too diffuse and increase the ability to pass the buck and I think we should all 
remember also, as one writer has put it, that "participation in planning, is murh 
better than consent to a plan'. 



4.?:'^^* *° °" t° "«^t ^^ea that is to try and indicate that 

even withm the constraints of the existing system it might be possible to attain 
so.e measure of improvement in personnel administration.' First, wKy shoulf 

eSi^'ichls^^hf -te^rated? Wl^ is it not ,uite adequate to have one 

entity «uch as the public service commissions handle some of the elements and 

Er|c -9k. 



another entity such as the treasury or civil service ministry handle the other 
elements? 1 think I can best ansver this by two very brief" auotations froi« th.* 
Burrress and flunn report on Guyana. They said, ■■i:,ersonnel administration one 
and indivisihlo becauae it deals with, the homorenous f-roun of sin^lp rmrrosp 
subjects'. Elsewhere in the smm report they SQid 'as a managerial resmnRibility 
personnel adrainistration is a single entity and its parts are interrelated" (tne 
views _ of Fulton are much the soma). The Fulton renort recommended that for 
Britain the personnel functiuDns formerly undertaken* by the PubJic Service Comdsuiot 
in the traditional sense and those of the Treasury be inter;rated into a sinr-l.* 
iimlstry of Civil Service. Aceordin/jly the Public Service Commission han coaspd tc 
exist as a separate entity. ^ This of course is not advocated for Ouyarin, drid the 
Caribbean States at this time althoun;h it could and likely should become a fact in 
';ood time. Public service comiiiissions are still neGded in this area. Bo also is 
integration. 

1 hope that to some de-^ree I can supply , an approach which miRht achieve a 
uaeful result or at least set the stafre for serious thinkinrT about the rmtter of 
intecration. First, I do believe that all of the elements of personnel which are 
not the preserve of the public aervice commission should be drawn together. This 
could be as in the Guyana model where a Ministry of Civil Service has been created , 
it could be a separate office or entity reportim to the Prime Minister or it could 
remain in .the treasury but distinctly separated from other treasury activities. 
If the status of the entity is less than that of a ministry then its chief officer 
should have status equivalent to that of an accountant pieneral or permanent 
secretary. This. is, I think, of prime importance. H'./ing then achieved tvro 
organizations in the Beneral field of personnel administration - one obviously the 
public service comraission, the other an entity to develop the means to ef f ect' <iood 
communication, co-ordination and co-operation - the real^Roal in my view should be 
total integration and if this is to be achieved then it becomBS essential to define 
the role of each organization in an intej^rated system. 



Th 
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e model 1 am suggesting seeks to define these roles and f;oalfl and in effect 



(a) Assigns to the public service commission the role of general oversifjht 
particularly of policy in the area of its leqitimate interest - inspection and 
control. In fact, .this would recjuire a Qomprehensivfl and specific code of 
delegation spelling out the parameters of such delegation; 

(b) Assigns to the other entity, perhaps a division of treasury or a public 
service ministry, the operational role in all areas of the function 'including 
i-ecruitment and selection subject of course to the code of delegation passed on to 
It by the public service commission. 

Dr. Collins stated in his background papers on the question of the appointment 
Of the public service commissioners: 

"They are expected to be liberal-minded persons of unimpeachable integrity and 
on their Bhoulders rests responsibility for the quality and, to a, great extent, 
the morale of the public service. No requirement was made, however, that its 
members should be experienced in personnel management." 

In fact, aoneidering all the qualifications such persons must bring to their 
office, it would be difficult indeed to include the requirement for specific 
knowledge of personnel administration and management generally. 



I rGfctr you novr to the rnodel vhicii seeks to illustrate the functional 
coinponentG of a minimal perGonnel systeir] and how these would-be operative throuf^h 
tlie roles I siiPi^ust for the public service commisiion, and the public Bervici 
riinistry or Vjersonnel division wherever it may be, or whatever it is called* 
Pleas'? note the personnel manaf^ement cominittee which needs to be emphasised as the 
real catalyst. Look at more open syst™s rather than strive for efficiency and 
perfection within the closel system. 

A voice I find refreshing is that of Dr-^ Warren BenniS j late of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and now Head of the Faculty of Social Bcience and 
Adrninistration, State University of Hew York at Buffalo, In a recent article, he 
had some interestinfs thinits to say. He noted that each a^'^e developB an 
orRanizational form appropriate to its frenius. Currently^ the dominant form of thr^ 
bureaucracy is the formal ^ pyramidal, hierarchical kind of orn;ani2ation . It io 
characterized by power at the top and rules and norms to take into account every 
contingency. According to Bennis^ this hierarchical organisation is obsolete now 
and will be almost totally ineffective in the next decade or less. The 
increasin/rly dynamic nature of our society means amon^ other thin/^s - that we must 
learn to cope with ambip.uity. Furthermore^ it is noin.^ to be difficult to arranf^e 
social systems to take into account all contingencies. Bureaucracy as we know it 
simply would not work. 

What kind of orranization will be effective? Bennis visualises one 
characterized by a r^alaxy of projects or what iome call temporary systems - a ^roup 
of people^ professionals 5 tackling lar.^e--scale problems where skills from a diverse 
oroup of specialists are needed. Such .groups would come together g concentrate* 
solve the problem dissolve and re/^roup in a continually chan/iin/^ kaleidoscope of 
project assip;nments. Clearly our present structures and supportinf? practices would 
never permit this. Departments as we now understand theni^ he says, are much too 
parochial to take into account the problems now facinn; us. In examininrt the role 
of senior management Bennis believes it is absolutely quaint to think the man in 
char^^e can know 'erythin.3 there is to know about in his orfsaniEation. What he 
must know is how to manage a lar^e-iscale complex system. He has to have a very 
--:opd idea about thie social and eeonomic system in which he operates and he has to 
be aMe to correlate the various parts. The successful manapjir of the future is 
(jpim to acquire his power from the proper use of information, the knowledge of 
where to ^et it , how to cQllect it ^ how to store it and then how to use it and 
direct it to the ri^'^ht and relevant sources. 

In concluding this paper I should state that 1 have drawn heavily on the 
recommendations of the Fulton report* This has been deliberate because the report 
offers remedies for the ills within the systems you all know well and may be 
understandably comfortable with. My hope is that developinf^ countries^ whose 
systems are derived from the older British modelj will hurdle the difficulties of 
their mentor without themselves passing through the many stages of hard experience 
only to reach the same ultimate conclusion as spelled out so clearly by Fulton. 
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Annex I 

SYNDICATE GUIDELINES FOR TnAlHlMG CCUBSES 



The guidelines in the follovrin/? parses are the work of synclicate f-':roupa of 
participants in the Pilot Training Officers Development Course. Accorclin/^ly , the 
guidelines represent a synthesis of views on crucial areas for attention in a 
comprehensive staff development pro^^raiTime and span the hifihest to the lowest run/rs 
of the administrative hierarchy, 

Properly the guidelines should oe seen and Judged as the outcome of an 
exercise in which the main benefits accrued to the participants theiTiselves * Over 
and above this, however it is hoped that these syndicate efforts will contrihute 
to staff 'development prof^ramming and implementation far beyond the Coramonwealth 
Caribbean area* 

A,^ Traininfy prolamine for top mMaf^ement in the government 
service of Caribbean Countries 

' 1, The need 

It is incumbent on the Governments in the Commonwealth Caribbean today to use 
all available means to stimulate their economies^ alleviate unemployment and promote 
social well beino* It is therefore a matter o-f concern to the bureaucracy that many 
developmental schemes in the public sector lag in completion 5 fail to be 
implemented, or achieve generally limited success. Experiences of this nature 
indicate the need for a reappraisal of the system of management of the human 
resource available to ensure the optimum contribution to the desired economic and 
social development* » 

The civil service in the Caribbean has a colonial heritage of undue concern 
and preoccupation with clerical routine. There is a hesitancy to make decisions, 
a marked conservatism in exploring new^ channels , a lack of definite policy, and an 
absence of initiative in finding solutions to new problems. All this results from 
the fact that in the past these areas of administrative responsibility were not 
under the purvieif of native officials , 

Chanires in political status have fprced nev roles on top-level civil 
servants = in particular the role of adviser to a minister of government. The new 
function of advising a minister req^uires skills in planning, organization and 
decision making in which civil ^ servants have never had any significant practice or 
e3<perience. The difficulties are compounded by. the intimacy of relationships 
within a small riuciety ^,/hich give rise to a tendency towards subjectivity in the 
perfornance of duties. The /growth in the size and complexity of government , 
advances in technoloc^y and changes in the values of society have increased thu 
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pressures for better standards of perforrnanee. rrreatly improved conmunications 
have broui^ht Governments closer toetther^ and this intei^relationship requires a 
disciplined and scientific approach to intergovernmental issues. 

The loss of staff to the private sector deprives Governments of skilled 
personnel. Many leave the service not only to take advantaf.e of greater salary and 
other incentive benefits but also to be freed of cumbersoraa bureaucratic structures 
which retard expeditious achievement and consequently minimize self-fulfilment in 
the work situation. There are instances in which top managiment cannot readjust = 
departmental procedures and routine to allow for stimulatin/t experi'^nces within 
the department. Instead, it follows dorTCdly in the footsttps of predecessors and 
for the staff work becoraes a cycle of drudgery. 

The faults and weaknesses, as stated ^ are in no way intended as a 
condemnation, Custopis and traditions are self perpetuating and are difficult to 
relinquish. The obnervations are intended to afford a better appreciation of some 
of the reasons for limited successes in an age which demands the quick attainment ^ 
of goals. Officials at top manageraent levels must therefore adjust their 
attitudes and behaviour and equip themselves to perform the tasks equal to the 
requirements of the progressive world, 

2. T he naturfc of the proRrainme 

This programme is based on the assumption that the top management functions 
are the responsibility of permanent secretaries, heads of deDartment, chief 
technical officers and the most senior levels of governmental officials. 
An^-'-her assumption is that the effectiveness of top management in the areas of 
leadership, planning, and control have an important bearing on the way in which 
ministerial plans are executed. 

The goal of the programme therefore is to provide a greater familiarity with 
the toqls and skills of manaoement to enable participants to perform more 
effectively in their positions as heads of ministries or departments , or to 
qualify them for the assum.ption of such posts. The programme attempts to achieve 
this goal by helping participants develop the skills and knowledge required to: 

(a) Be aware of ^ and utilize manaf^ement theory in order to be able to work 
effectively as top managers; 

(b) Identify the importance of management training for subordinates; 

(c) Interpret the policy of government in terms of ministerial and 
departmental objectives: 

(d) Plan, orsaniae, and co-ordinate the work of ministries or departments; 

(e) Analyse 5 and influence t^grsonnel policies and interperional 
relationships in the functioning of their ministries or departments, 

3. Promamme benefits 

Managemeiit is the art of directing human activities in such a way as to 
achieve the greatest possible measure of conformity with the objectives of the 



organization* It is conoerned with such matters as foresight, planning i 
communication 5 organisation ^ delegation and control , Rettinfi things done^ and 
deciding how to get things done. The possible benefits of traininf^ top management 
are listed belov, 

(a) The facilitation of new directions in the formulation of public policies 
and progranimes designed to meet the specif icaliy indicated needs of the society; 

(b) The effective execution of existing gOYernmental policies and 
programmes; 

(c) The development of skills directly related to the execution of the 
raanaijerial functions; 

(d) Improvement in the area of interpersonal relationship resultinfi in 
increased motivation ^ better communication, esprit de corps end productivity, 

U* Strategies 

Consultation within the administration in order to ensure maximum 
co-operation by the officers comprising top management In the service is 
required. The purposes of the proposed training programme should be communicated 
to the Prime Minister (the minister normally responsible for the civil service 
affairs) and to the head of the civil service with a view to enlistinfi their full 
co=operation and support for the prograinme* In these discussions, opportunity 
should be taken to indicate clearly the benefits which are likely to accrue to 
various ministries and departments, and, vhere necessary ^ to detail appropriate 
solutions to potential problems * 

The resources of established teaching institutions involved in the promotion 
of progressive management practices in public and business administration should 
be tapped to draw on the cumulative experience and knowledge of these institutions 
in the field of adinlnistrative management training* Valuable assistance might 
also be obtained in terms of training and other aids from private and 
international institutions. 

5. Adva nce preparation 

The effectiveness of training at top management levels can be enhanced by 
the Involvement of prospective participants "in pre-course plannliig activities. 
As pre-course preparation 5 managers may be usefully engagea in exercises designed 
to Indicate areas of needs within their Immediate vork situation and within the 
organization as a whole. A smnmary of their own thinking regarding solutions for 
these problems, and reflections of their om Ideas in terms of desirable changes 
idthin the organizational machinery may provide valuable material for group 
discussions* 

Another possible form of advance preparation is the distribution of 
pre«course reading materials wall ahead of the Gonmencement of the programme* 
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6. Th_e trainlntT procesa 

V. ^u^lT.ff?''^ 11;^*°^ manaoenient ^oup renuireg that methods of tr-.inin,'^ should 
...t-_.uch to -am their accentance and swn^ort and retain ths^ir status. Anv mfe-tHna 
wn.en jeopardizes their position in the ey.s of the reat of the staff wUl' vU 
iiKely be rejected. , ■ 

I^ ^'^^^B. Althouf^h the lecture nethorl is not highly rated aa an effective 

f^^'f ^^^'^^^ °^ passive role that particinanto^T^lav, it 
1. use.ul as a quick medium for directinn attention to the rans or short-cominr. 
m knowledee or skillg. m the interest of accentance the lectures could best be 
^iven by some well reeo^^nlEed individuaL in the mrticular field, Afte;'the idea 
of traininr is accepted by the .^roup it may be possible to use lecturers without 
popular recognition but with competence in their particular fields. 

Problem^solv ing method . This method requires participants to analvge 
problems based upon facta presented, sta,te the resent features of nerformGnce, 

t> i^'T ^'"^'^ °" *hev perceive as leadin. 

!° problem.s. In the exercise of this method their own 

fh!^^ f J ^f'^^'""' ^^^^ fulfillinc a role conipatible with 

their duties. It develops skills in decision^makim^ and woblem-solvinr The " 
participants may be asked to approach the .problems as individuals or in'^syndicates. 

The seminar The seminar method allows for the mutual exchan^Te of knowJc^d^-^e 
and experience and as sueh is well suited for top=level managers. Each member is 
expected to make an oral or written eontribution which usually requires research 
on the subject and consequent reporting. This, to.^ether with subsequent 
discussion of the material presented, can prove an effective method of training 

Panel discussionB . x>anel discussions direct prepared and structured thourhf 
to topic of interest and stimulates the attention of members of the -roup to ' 
the diverse viewa held on the topic. Althoush active participation is' limited to 
a .mall portion of the croup, others learn by listeninn and questioninG the validity 
of the discourse. The panelists eain knowledge and skill from both the ^ " " 
preparation and presentation of the topic. 

. Case study . The case study method is anotlier way in which mana/^era may he 
involved in analysing problems _ particularly human relations problems-. Research 
on the problem and consensua on its treatment provide a means, of develoiDlnc- skills 
in treatment. ^ " . 

Audio-visual aids. Overhead projectors and the use of films, although 
regarded as aids , can be used as methods of providing particular knowledge or 
experiencer, that contribute to learninc. Permanent secretaries and heads o/ 
departments need to see themselves in action and to listen to themselves- The 
closed circuit video-tape can be used effectively as a medium of self=analysis. 

r..r>-^Ji^^^^ methods and techniques named, when appropriately apTslied and skilfully 
manipulated, should prove effective in developing new behaviour' patterns . 
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7. Pro'^ramme desif^n 



Tho rnain considaration in a course of this nature is to create an opportunity 
for ma.turci5 responsible pGrsons with ri>lB.tively limited tinic 'it l!;c;ir disrC'Sal to 
r^irticipiitu fully nnd beneficially in a prcductive lL.^.^^in.^ expc^^iLnca which is 
renevant'to th^jir functions vithin the= orrnniaution* V^ry broadly^ the intu:ntion is 
to duoi/m a prorrumine outline whicli would ynublu iTiLinarera to rul'itc^ tha rulevance of 
thu funct irns of thu or juniz'it ic4i to tliu broad soc ial and uconomiu roals it is 
dwHi.ii'^d to acccmplishs and, which would also i=n:ibl^ thorn to inako such udjustni^nts 
and mcdif icationu us necusnary to onsurci efficit^nt pro'^reiss towards those [-^oals. 
To achiuvo this end^ emphasis should be pj.aced on the areas listed below* 

(a) Principles of orf^anization, einphasizinp,: 

(i) Planning; 

(ii) Policy formulation and implementation 

( iii ) Decision-inakinn 5 

(iv) Dele/mticn and decentralisation; 

(v) Communication and co«oi"dlnation ; 

(vi) Personnel and human relations' with special reference to 
motivation; 

(b) Group dynaniics - conference mathodsj interviewinfr etd; 

(c) Action research - methods and uses; 

(d) Management by objectives; 

(e) Administrative law - the lef^al context of administrative action | 

(f) Evaluation, 

8, Traininr: schedule 

In order to achieve the training objective it would be necessary for the 
proposed conference to run on a full-time basis over a period of at least three 
to five days, preferably on a residential basis* Because of the lim.ited amount of 
time which senior officials in small services can be spared from their Jobs, it is 
necessary to limit the duration of the course to two weeks. 

9* Expecjed outcome 

Generally each participant mil demonstrate that he is acquainted with the 
goals of operation for his ministry. 

In particular 5 participants can be expected to demonstrate ability ini 
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(a) Planning the objectives of his department in .accordance with the stated 
policy of the Government; 

(b) Oroanizinc the department in the way that is best calculated to 
facilitate the planned objectives; 

(c) Determining the amount and nradinn of the staff and arrangin/r for the 
development of appropriate personnel policies; 

(d) Guidinfl and supervising^ subordinates; 

(e) Controlling the operations of the department in order to achieve the 
planned objectives. 



B. Traininfy of adm inis trative cadets 

1* The need 

— — - t 

In several Caribbean States administrative cadets are appointed from among 
young university graduates (in their mid«twentiea ) in a variety of academie 
disciplines such as economies , public administration, sociology, law and languasee. 
In many instances the cadet has had little or not work experience in the public"^ 
service. Even where he does possess experience it is usually in routine clerical 
duties performed in a subordinate position, which bears rather limited relevance 
to the responsibilities of administration for which he must be prepared. 

It is necessary therefore that the cadet be exposed to a programme of formal 
training quite apart from the practical Qn^the^job training which constitutes most 
of his two to three -.^ar cadetship. Such a proeramme should familiarize the cadet 
with the context within -=which the public service operates, the extent to which the 
service may act as both an instrument and an agent of change in the society ^ the 
nature of public administration, some of the policies and programmes of government, 
the required ckills, and the desirable attitudes. 

Except in Jamaica, there has been an absence of comprehensive programmes 
and this omission has bean continuously lajnented both by the administrations and 
by cadets themselves, 

2. Statement of ob^jectives 

In suimary, the objectives of the programme contemplated in this prospectus arei 

(a) ^ To assist participants in understanding the social context within which 
the public service functions and in developing appreciation for the need for 
sensitivity and responsiveness to social change and for innovation in public service 
management ; 

(b) To provide participants with an understanding of the nature of public 
administration and of the authority relationships of the various institutions 
engaged in the' administration of the state parliament, cabinet, Judiciary etc* 5 
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(c) To make available to participants a working knowledge of the principles 
and practices of government financial and pereonnel administration and to create an 
awareness of the need for high standards of efficiency, cost consciousness, and the 
place of economy in public administration; 

(d) To focus attention on the human aspects of administration and to 
introduce participants to essential social skills; 

(e) To enlighten participants on conditions of service and career prospects, 

3, Course content . . ■ 

The progrMme should have as its point of departure a broad orientation based 
on a consideration and an understanding of the social and sociological factors 
affecting the character of public administration, (in the case of Caribbean States , 
attention should be given to both the individual State and the regional community, ) 

From such orientation ^ a close look should then be taken at the process of 
public admiriistratlon as an instrument for achievinf^ national obJeGtives. The 
organisation and function of the public service should be examined; lectures and 
discussions should cover both the tL^.^ratical and the practical. Both academics 
and practising administrators should be involved as tutors in this exercise. 

An analysis of current administrative processes might then be undertaken and 
such aspects as financial administration, personnel administration and supply 
management could be examined in some, detail , with specific reference to existing 
policy as reflected in prevailing regulations. 

This might be followed by a conBideration of the end regult of administration 
and the achievement of objectives at minimum cost* Participants should be 
encouraged to develop a personal philosophy to broaden their approach to 
administration. 

An examination of the skills required of an administrator (including an 
introduction to the social skills) might be attempted ^ and some attention should 
be directed to giving an insight into career prospects Open to the cadet, 

k, Poisible benefits 

The exposure of administrative cadets to such a programme should provide the 
service with a number of properly oriented, well-informed Junior administrators 
who will aventually move to the upper echelons of the adminiitratlve hierarchy - 
a new generation of public officers who should bring to the practice of public 
administration all the resources of their academic spacialties, together with a 
iense of coimnitment to the achievement of state and regional goals t 



5, Strategies 

Steps to Involve the protagonists - the administrative cadets themselves - U 
a vital Goniideratlon of the strategy for implementation. 
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The mpterials indicated above should be circulated to tutors, administrators and 
cadets inviting their comment and their suggestions for iinprovement , Advance 
circulation of the objectives and of the proposed course content should be followed 
by actual consultation with the persons concerned to seek their opinions. This 
process of consultation would involve all three pities to such an extent that they 
would help the training ^ division push the progra-mme, Pre-course reading, material 
should also be circulated to the cadets and guidance notes to the tutors^ these 
notes should comprise an outline of the areas of focus, the outcomes expected etc. 

An important point to be made early in consultation is that this programme 
cannot claim to be all-embracing. The day^to-^day departmental procedure must b# 
learnt by the cadet in the office to which he is attached under the guidance of the 
supervisor or some other senior officer. Each head of department should also be 
made aware that he will be asked to submit a short report on the cadet *s work while 
in his department. Those cadets who envisage making their career in the service 
should in due course be given an opportunity for further training in aditiinistration - 
and personnel management at some teaching institution. Both the cadet and the 
supervisor should be encouraged to consider the long-term view of training, 
therefore 3 and not only this preliminary effort at introduction and orientation. 

All those concerned must clearly understand from the start that the whole 
cadetship is a period of training of which this partiGular progrmme is but a small 
part. Other aspects of the cadet *s training must be carried out during attachment 
to various departments / and finally in a full-time diploma or de^iree training 
programme in public administration. 

Consultation before the programine is initiated would do much, not only to 
involve the participants, but also to clarify in all minds the purpose of the 
cadetship and the need to make it an effective period of preparation for higher 
responsibility^ 

6* Expected outcomes 

Careful planning and implementation of this programme would ensure the outcomes 
listed below* 

(a) The administrative cadet will reveal a deeper understanding of the part 
played by the civil service as an organization in society; 

(b) He will better understand how the government works and be able to relate 
his own work to the whole, and government to the region; 

^(c) He will be better aware of the supervisory skills which he must strive to 
attain, and which, with .further training and experience, he will be helped to 
achieve- ' 

(d) He will better appreciate the need for good personal relationship In his 
department and healthy relations with the jjublic ; - 

(e) He will be better prepared to seek a philospphy which will guide him in 
the exercise of that higher i^eiponsibility for which he is being groomed, and by 
which he will maintain high standards of efficiency and principles, - 
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7. Trainin/^ materials 



For a course of this kind, the chief training materials will take the form of 
readin*^ material: the followinf? is a typioal selection, 

= The Constitution 

CARIFTA Afrreement 

Civil service orders 

» 

Finance and store rules 
Development plan 
Budoat speeches 

Handouts of tutorial papers and ca^e studies, 

8, Report and evaluation 

It was observed earlier that the head of department would he asked to write 
a short report on the work of the cadet in his department. It would also he 
necessary to ask the ^ tutors to write an evaluation of the work of each cadet as ' 
they saw it during this programme of training-. In addition it would also he 
necessary for the cadet himself to evaluate the course against what he feels to 
he his needs . . 

It would he the duty of the training officer to make a general report and 
evaluation on the course to the puhlic service commission-^ such a report should 
contain recommendations on the future career prospects of outstanding cadets as 
they emerge, not only from the course 5 hut later 5 from their performance in the 
various departments* 

This report and evaluation is important. The cadet is being prepared for the 
highest levels of the civil service. Accordlniilyg extreme care should be taken in 
evaluative reporting which should form a basis for selecting participants for 
future courses* Cadets can he helped by their permanent seGretarles to apply what 
they learnt on the course if the permanent secretary himself is kept informed of 
the substance of the training course. 



C, Training pro/gramme for supervisory personnel 

1. The need for supervisory trainlnf^ 

Political changes which have taken place in the Caribbean Commonwealth within 
the last decade have, in most cases ^ placed the responsibility for the setting and 
achieving of societal ohjectlyea in the hands of the Governments themaelves. 
these objectives increase in volume and complexity 5 there is increasing 
recognition of the necessity to apply modern techniques of management to achieve 
them* The application of these techniques Involves , delegation of responsibility by 
top management to persons at the intermediate and lower levels of the organiiation. 
The iupervisior is therefore retuired more and more to participate- in the management 
process. 



The supervisor represents the essential link hetvimn toiD management and the 
workers. He is in face»to^face contact with the workers and" has the responsibility 
of ensuring that the policies, plans and procedures laid down by top manawinent 
are achieved efficiently* This means, amone other things, that he must be 
kriowledgeable about the structure and adjninistration of the organization, he must be 
thoroughly skilled in the personnel aspect of his, work, and he 'must know, and be . 
able to instruct workers in the jobs to be performed in his section. 

There is a great shortage of supervisors who possess the knowledee and skills 
to perform these crucial tasks effectively; conseauently, r^oals are not always met, 
and a great deal of wastage occurs. If supervisors are to be efficient, they. must 
be formally trained, " " 



2* Ob.iective of the training pro/^ra^e . . 

The goal of the proposed programme is to develop in each country a woup of 
properly trained supervisors who are capable of giving management the kind of support 
necessary "for the running of an efficient organization, : 

3. Trainin/^ strategy " . 

The full support and co-operation of permanent secretaries , heads of 
departments, and the supervisors themselves are required for proper development and 
implementatiQn of the programme. The programme should also be carefully desi/^ned 
so as to maintain interest and maximize learning, . With this in mind, the planning 
strategy outlined below might be appropriately employed, 

1. Gain acceptance of the progrmme from permanent secretaries and heads of 
departments by emphasizing the important role of supervisors in policy 
implementation, and by explaining the broad aspects of the proposed prosramme- 

2- Consult with persons at the manaoerlal level to: 

(a) Identify the problems of supervisory performance and establish the 
particular training needs; 

(b) Determine the number of supervisors to be trained^ 

(c) Determine the type and duration of the course- 

(d) Obtain af^reanent on follow-up activity j 

3. Have discussions with the supervisors, so as to: 

(a) Allow them to etate what they consider to be the problem confronting 
them in their work; 

(b) Stimulate their interest and co-operation in solving their problems. 
Possible benefits " 

The possible benefits to be derived from a carefully designed progrmme of 
supervisory training are : V 
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(a) The elimination or minimizing of the wastage of resources which at 
present accrues from inadequate performance of persons operating at this level; 

(t) The development of skills among supervisors in order to equip them for 
higher managerial duties ^ thereby giving top manaffement more time to deal with more 
important duties; 

(c) The prevention of the failure of relevant , vell-plannedg essential 
schemes for national development because of incompetence in the implementation of 
those schemes* 

5- Expected outcomes 

Stated in broad terns ^ the expected outcome of this programme of training is 
that on completion each participant - both in general performance and conduct - 
should display a good working knowledge of his department and ministry as a whole 
and have the requisite knowledge and skill to make a beneficial contribution in 
his own area of work. Stated in specific terms ^ each participant should be better 
able tot 

(a) Maintain proper reports and office records; 

(b) Standardiiie methods for routine Jobs; 

(c) Prepare and maintain office manuals; 

(d) Arrange group work effectively and achieve a fair distribution of work; 

(e) Appreciate the need to be cost conscious and take into account the 
question of control of costs and eKpenditure; 

(f ) Assess training needs of staff and provide the necessary instruction; 

(g) Maintain consistency in decisions but exhibit flexibility in meeting 
emergencies; 

(h) Appreciate factors affecting staff development and motivation* 

(i) Effectively maintain team spirit 3 encourage initiative and inventiveness 
in his staffs and motivate staff to higher levels of perfomance; 

(j) Maintain discipline - and reprimand effectively when necessary - while 
enjoying at all times the respect of his group; 

(k) Maintain good human relations with staff at all levels in the organization 
and with the public which the organization serves. 

6. Training methods 

' " ■ — T™^ — 

Training activities should be conducted in small groups working on problems 
directly related to those faced in specific Job situation. 



F.ae playing 5 r^o\xp discussion and syndicate work r,,der the guidaMe of a 
trainims officer ^ are useful methods of ensuring full participation and could 
employed with great effectiveness in this proGi*amme* Lectures and case studies 
would afford considerable scope for dealing with problems of organisational 
structure, communication 5 decision-^maliing, problem^solving, worker motivation and 
public relations. Practical exercise should be conducted in work planhing, thf 
preparation of manuals for job instructions human relations and interviewinf^. 
Field trips and inspection tours should be arranged where appropriate, 

1 . Training materials 

Tutorial papers prepared on substantive issues in the administration of the 
State would constitute a valuable source of training material. Lecturers should 
be asked to deliver their papers and lead discussions on them at appropriate times 
during the programme, 

A selection of appropriate readinss should be seht to participants as advance 
preparation. This material should be used by participants durin^^ the training 
session. Readings should cover the civil service, principles of management and 
human relations. 

The learning process would be enhanced considerably by the availability for 
use of teaching aids such as chalk boards ^ tape-recorders and projeetors for slides 
and filmstrips, Careful selection of film strips is necessary to ensure relevance 
to the Caribbean social setting. 

The training materials are only useful and effective to the extent that they 
focus upon skills and knoi^ledge essential to supervisors when they resume their 
regular duties. 

8, Implementation 

In the implementation of the programme the following considerations are 
pertinent: 

When , It would be advisable to consult with the heads of ministries and 
departments to determine what arrangements for attendance at the course would least 
affect the normal operations. For example^ should the trainees come together for 
two to three weeks of continuous training? Should they be released one day per 
week for X weeks? Should they be released for two or three mornings per week for 
Y weeks? 

Is there a particular time of year best suited for the course? How long the 
course should last would be influenced partly by the content of the course ^ and 
partly by the number and the availability of the staff to be trained. Perhaps it 
would be advisable for courses for top management to be undertaken before courses 
for supervisors , 

Wiere_, As far as possible, courses should be held at established centres, or 
at places which are centrally located and easily accessible to course participants. 
Such places should be free from noise or distraction and possess basic facilities 
for the use of aids and for the comfort of trainees. 
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l£w. Success in launching the pro-iraime depends to a great measure on th^ 
loilowmg considerations; 

(a) The course should be designed to inake the best use of aVailame 
lecturers, instruetors, equipment and aids, and should stimulate interest and 
maximize learninfl': 



se 



(b) A sohedule should be prepared detailinfl the behavioural' objectives . the 



sions to be devoted to the achievement of each of these objectives and the tests 
to be applied to assess whether or not the objectives^ have been achieved; 

(c) Lecturers, instructors, session leaders and other course uersomiel should 
be selected and should meet prior to the opening of the course to ensiire that 
everyone knows the objectives and is quite clear as to how his own activities fit 
into the general scheme ; • 

(d) Coursi participants should he supplied with pre-course literature well in 
advance. This should be accompanied by simple assignments designed to ensure that 
the literature is read, and to give each participant- an exercise in setting out his 
views on the shortcominss of his section of the department; ' " " 

- (e) A detailed time=.tQble should be prepared, scttina out the schedule of 
sessions and activities and the names of session liaders and lecturers 

9. Eyaluat ion . 

Evaluation is most effective If carriid out over a period of time. The aspects 
and nature of evaluation to which attention should be paid are indicated below. 

Evaluation can be done during the training, by observing participant 
performance and interest in the course. A fair index of effectiveness is the 
readiness of participants to bring in real problems that are important to them 
with expeetation of getting help in their solution. A related form of evaluation 
IS careful observation of any change in interest and enthusiasm for the course. 

Reports frcm participants and other observers are a helpful source of 
evaluative materials. Participants may be asked to complete questionnaires at the 
end of the training period indicating their views and opinions on their acnuisition 
of new knowledge. , ' • * 

Another important form of evaluation would be observations during the 
follow-up as to whether trainees are utilizing acquired skills and knowledge on the 
job. In support of this, the performance of the Junior clerks under their" 
supervision should be observed. Questions which may be asked are- ■ how lon^ does 
It take a new employee to know his Job? Has the work output in his section" 
increased? A post-training meeting with trainees could be arranged for a review 
of progress. Discreet comparisons can be made between trained and untrained 
parsonnel regarding productivity and co-operation in their work units and among 
.their subordinates. A system should be developed for receiving periodic reports 
from the various departmental heads on the performance of supervisors who have 
been trained. 
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D , Training in_ public relations at .iunior levels 



1, The need 

Complaints and dissatisfactions over the quality of civil servant/client 
relationships are , expressed from time to time by members of the public as well as 
by the press and radio, " Heads of departments and others in authority have also 
found it necessary to make observations deploring the poor state of public 
relations . 

There is evidenae which suggasts that ciyil service personnel, especially in 
the junior grades ^ do not possess the ability to relate with the public 
particularly at interpersonal levels. The root of the cause seems to lie in the 
fact that very often public officers who come into direct contact with the public 
do not have the knowledge and techniques which are requisites in face=to-face 
encounter with the clientele of the organisational unit. 

2* Hature of the programme 

It is acknowledged that public relations operates in several fields and at 
differe^nt levels within any one organization. However, in keeping with the need 
to change some basic attitudes of public officers and to ensure that inembers of 
the public receive efficient and courteous service, this prograJiime is designed 
especially to focus the attention of officers whose duties place them in daily 
contact mth the public on techniques for handling various situations arising at 
counters, on the telephone , in field-work ^ and in the course of correspondence. 

The training prograiime is geared to stimulate continuous interest throughout 
its duration and participants will be afforded opportunities for active 
participation in observational visits , discussions and demonstration exercises. 

3. Possible benefits 

The goal is to create favourable public attitudes towards the department or 
ministry and to project a fair public image of the organization. 

For the individual officer, public relations is resolved into a matter of the 
impression - good or bad = which he makes on the organization's clientele. Because 
good manners do not in isolation constitute good public relations 5 and becausa 
courtesy must be backed by efficiency^ the intended benefit here is to help the 
participant better appreciate the need for unfailing courtesy g prompt service , the 
display of evidence of a genuine desire to assist the client , and to recognize an 
obligation to give accurate helpful information. ■ ■ 

Mora specifically^ participants in this programme of training should be better 
able to practise public relations skills required at various points of contact, to 
conduct effective interviews and^ as a rasult of their improved understanding of 
human relations, generally improve the over-all quality of their service to the 
public. 
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strategies 



On the acceptance of the progrmme by the authority who is charged with the 
responsibility for trainings the full support 'and co-operation of all heads of 
ministries, departments, public corporations and large private enterprises should 
be' sought i Exploratory meetings and interviews with these various bodies should 
result in the collection of relevant data for use during the training to be 
conducted. 

Of importance too is the need to seek advice and guidance from sources outside 
the public service. The information services of leading commercial enterprises 
could be particularly helpful not only in the formulation of the detail content of 
the training programme 3 but also in providing expertise at training sessions. 

The press should be kept infomed at the planning stages and should be 
furnished with news releases on the .prdgramme objectives. The co'-operation of the^ 
public at large should also be sought, 

5. Expected outcomes 

Participants should improve their ability to listen and show sincere interest 
in callers and their inquiries. They should become adequately informed of 
policies and procedures and be aware of matters which are of general importance 
to the public- Consequently they will be able to provide information needed by 
the public with respect to everyday operational activities of government* They 
will be able to conduct routine interviews with members of the public properly. 
They will be able to recognise the customs^ habits and behavioural patterns of 
various peoples of the country and so increase their ability to the problems of . 
those groups efficiently* Generally ^ it is expected that participants will 
inculate proper attitudes towards the public and gain the high regard and goodwill 
of the public. Participants should also acquire a degree of confidence in 
themselves and their ability to relate to the public, 

6. Training: methods and training materials 

One of the main techniques of instruction which could be used in this 
programme is role playing* The normal surroundings of some points of contact 
between public officers and their clients lend themselves to easy simulation in 
the c? ussroom. Examples are reception rooms, office counters and ^ cashiers windows. 
AnoGhar appropriate training method is the observational visit to public places 
such as general hospitals where civil servants deal with a public clientele under 
conditions of stress and anxiety. ^ The purpose here would be to give trainees the 
opportunity to observe the reactions of ,the public and the staff to each other 
and to gain an insight into various culture patterns, 

Demonitratons could be given in the completion of forms for the public and in 
the use of the telephone. These should be combined with role playing exercises in 
interviewing techniques. 

The use of films and f ilmstrips of f ers many possibilities and related discussion 
serves to stimulate and maintain participation and to ensure a cross-fertilization 
of ideas. Simple case studies should be introduced for discussion in lyndicate 
groups as a problem solving device. 



Instructional talks in particular areas of human psychology and hunian 
bshaviour tailored to the participants ^ educational back^^round and directly 
related to the subject area beinfi covered make a valuable contribution to the 
learning process » 

For the purpose of the role playing exercise the trainin|T room ideally should 
be equipped with connected telephones and appropriate furnishings to siriUlate 
the actual office environments. Similarly, for demonGtration ^exercises , actual 
office equipment should be provided for use. A slide projector and cine-projector 
are valuable ^ training aids for a programme of this type. For inforraation" training 
sessions 5 flip charts, an overhead projector ^ epidiascope, blackboard, and related 
handouts are helpful training aids. 

In Impl erne n t at i o n 

In seekino to implement this programme , corisidpration should be given to areas 
of ursent and pressing needs. Priorities should be* r^ystematically determined by 
action research and expresBions of public opinion. 'I e public must^ be made aware 
of particular areas where training programmes are being implemented in order to aid 
the evaluation process. Sustaininc public interest in the proeramme through the 
local wireless 5 as well as through arrangernents for visits by a minister of 
.fiovernment or other important personalities ^ possibly at the opening and closing . 
sessions could help to make the results of the pro-TraTnme manifest as quickly as 
possible* 

6* Report ( evalus'tio n ) 

A simple pre-tesL bq,sed on information participants ought to possess as a 
prerequisite to serving the public should be given before the commencment of the 
training programme in order to determine the participants' existing knowledge and 
Understanding of their role in relation to the clientele of the organizational unit. 
A similar test can be given at the conclusion of formal training sessions in order 
to measure improvement . 

It is recognized, however, that the true test of traininp^ lies in the ability 
of the participants to perform more efficiently the duties assigned to them. 
Therefore, periodic evaluation of the participants* performance on the Job should 
be carried out by talking with supervisors and by unobtrusive observation by the 
trainer himself in oi-der to determine the effectiveness of the training* Finally 
attempts should be made to test the success of the training programme through 
expressions of opinion from *'the mean in the street" by devoting some attention'' 
to the percentage decline in public complaints levelled at the department and by 
the general level of morale of the department, " 



E. Induction training course 

^ Induction ^ may be defined as "the process of bridging the gap between the 
previous experience and knowledge of the newcomer and the requirements of the new 
organiiation so that^ he may become an effective working unit as quickly as 
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possiclf". 1/ This definition is txtrtrisly vice s:id enbracee the introduction of 
all entrants J at v^iauever grade and in vhichsver specialty, %o the vork situation. 
This is admitted, but for tha purpose of this exercise we are limiting our scope 
to the clerical and Junior technical entrants to the public service, 

1. The need 

Hscent moves towards econonic diversification and the • resultant gro^rth of 
"certain ssctors - notably tourism, construction and coimnerce, including banking - 
have caused a competition in some States for the services of some cateTOries of 
wcrkers. The tetter salaries offered by private enterprise, together with an 
incrftasing desire for higher education have combined to cause substantial losse^s in 
the civil service^ particularly of clerical and junior technical officers. In some 
of the islands the civil service has not been able to attract the "better type" 
school leaver and consequently there is a" relatively low productivity for staff 
recruited into these grades. In addition ^ the need for a training prof^rai'iine of 
this type arises from the increasing complexity of government operations = largely 
the effect of constitutional and national development and the volume of rules and 
regulations governing the action of public officers. The new entrant Is lost 
without proper Induction* A report of a recent conanission which inveitigated the 
public service of one of the States made this conmient : 

"the immediate need, however, is to provide staff with some decree of 
competency in the skills reouired at all levels of the Service^, and some 
acquaintance with and acceptance of the norms of conduct expected of public 
servants; and for this reason we think that for the next few years a creat 
deal of OT^phasis will need to be placed on training, particularly at the 
recruiting stage" ^ £/ . 

The attitude and low productivity of the new entrants into public servicfs 
have given rise to a high degree of public dissatisfaction and government concern. 
Senior officers have to review and to correct work improperly submitted, or at 
times, have to perform tedious clerical duties themselves because of the ' 
inefficlenay of Junior staff.. This hinders senior officers In carrying out. their 
own functions. This situation has worsened In recent years and has caused 
frustration and even the resignation of some senior staff members* While training 
is needed in the higher echelons of the service ^ the training of officers in the 
lower ranks Is now urgent as the latter are more numerous and more in need of 
training than the senior officers, 

2 , Nature and content of the proCTamnes 

The aim of this programme is to provide Induction training at a most important 
stage of the officers* careers in the service; that iSj within six months of entry. 
Specific objectives of the first stage Induction traininii are j 

(a) To acquaint new entrants with the essential features of the civil service* 



1/ "A training officers' handbook", prepared by Training Dlvlslonj Ministry 
of Finance and Planning (Jamaica June 1970) (Mimeo.)^ Appendix A. 

2/ "Report of the Commisiion on the structure, organigation and staffing and 
the salaries and □onditlons of service of the Public Service of Antigua" (April, 1969* 
mimeo.).(Pusinelli report) p. 1^5. 



(b) To develop proper attitudes, knowledge and relevant skills amonfi nublic 
officers* 

(c) To engender a fmiliarity with, and proficiency in, the interpretation 
and application of standing rules, regulations , Instructions and operating 
procedures of the civil service* 

(d) To enhance the competance of officers in general office operations- 

(e) To develop an appreciatibn of the operational programme of various ' 
ministries. 

3. Expeoted training outcomes ; 

The participants are expected to acquire a knowledge of administrative 
procedures 5 of the structure of the oreanlgation, the day-to-day function and the 
rules and regulations governing the operations of the public service. They should 
he equipped to hegin making a critical assessment of their own ideas ^ attitudes 
and m.ethods of work, 

T raining methods and materials 

^le following training methods are recommended to assist trainers in the 
presentation of new and somewhat technical information , and to help trainees 
assimilate the information. 

Lectures and discussions . This method is suitahle for use by resource 
personnel who have the competende to offer infomation on some aspect of the 
function of government, or on some concept of the organlzatiori not easily 
understood by Inexperienced young people* 

Qbservational tours . These expose participants to the various offices and 
sections of departments previously dealt with in the lectures and denonstrations • 
Descriptive handbooks or leaflets about the offices should be made available. 

Practical demonstration and simulation . As some aspects of the clerloal 
operation require specific knowledge and a high degree of acQUracy^ true-to-life 
situations and actual office equipment and materials should be ueed for 
demonstration and practice, 

I 

Case studies . This method should be used in' training participants who have 
already had some months of experience in the service and are acquainted with the 
common problems encountered by a clerical officer. The materials used in case 
studlep should be epecially prepared from local situations and events. 

Teaching apparatus . In addition to the materials already mentioned ^ the 
following teaching aids may be needed' - 

(a) Chalk boards chalk; 

(b) News prints Ghina graph pencil - 
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(c) 



Office organisation charts j 



Handbooks^ copies of regulations and rules ^ 



(e) 



Tape recorder: 



(f) 



Official forms, records cards s ledgers. 



5. Strategies 

It is eBsential that the support and co-operation of senior administrators 
in the public service be obtained. The vital considerations which should 
contribute to the achievement of the objectives of this programme are described 
below* 

Advance consultation with relevant heads of departments is vital In order to 
convey the possible benefits to be expected from participation of new entrants , 
and to obtain releases to allow new entrants to attend the training course. 
Every attempt must be made to involve heads of departments in the training programme 
either by soliciting suggestions from them regarding the content of the programme, 
or by selecting some of them to talk to the trainees about relevant subjects In which 
they are competent* This requires personal interviews with senior administrators. 

Also important to the success of the programme Is the preparation and 
distribution of study materials for assimilation by participants prior to the 
GommenGemant of the progrMime. Some working; relationship must be established with 
the recruiting agency or the public service cqmmlsBion which has the responsibility 
for the career davelopment of public servants* It is important that some definite 
and rational recruiting policy be worked out with particular amphasis being plaeed 
on timing to allow for adequate induction training , placement (taking Into account 
recruits' aptitude) , and p.eriQdlcal assessmentt 

It would be highly advantageous to meet with prospective trainees before 
the coinmencement of the course to give the trainers ^ mong other things - an 
opportunity to familiarize themselves of ^ any speGlal problems regarding the group 
or individuals in the (jroupj to outline any pre-QOurse assignmants and preparations 
which may be found necessaryj and to recommend reading materials. 

It is also necessary to attempt to motivate trainees by indicating the 
benefits to be derived from this type of training programme. It is essential that 
they be able to relate the benefits to their own individual careers in tha servlGe. 

In order to achieve the training obj active it would be necessary for the 
programme to be run over a period of perhaps two weeks on a daily schedule of three 
hours', preferably in the morning, 

6* Model schedule of content 

The following is a model schedule of content for officers within six months 
after entry i 
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(a) Formal openlr>;; 

(b) Discussion of programme ; 

(c) The civil service as a career 5 and laarning in the civil service 1 

(d) The organization and structure of the civil service; 

(e) The role of the puhlic service conmiission; 

(f) Features of parliamentary government; 

(g) The composition and role of the Judiciary - 

(h) Civil service rules and regulations; 

(i) Palations with memhers of the public and with colleagues* 



V 
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Annex II 



LIST OF EXPEIITS 



Robert Abramson 
Weely D, Cfardner 
Urias Forbes 

C.k.?, St, Hill 

Joseph Rajbansee 
Archibald W. Singham 
William Eric Armstrong 

Leslie P. Cumininos 
Harold Lutchman 
Sidney Moignard 
Keith J. Bobertson 
Arne Rubin 

Philip Sherlock 

William G« Deraas 

George Chambers 

Oswald Stroud 

Dodridge Alleyne 

Viihnu R, Dean-Maharaj 

Harold B, Davis 
George Boxill 



Course director 
Consultant 

Tutor in- public administration, department of 
Qovernmentg University of the West Indies, 
Leeward Islands 

Tutor in public administration ^ department 
of government 5 University of the West Indies^ 
VJindward Islands 

Lecturer in government , University of the West 
Indies 5 Mona, Jamaica 

Senior lecturer in fyovernment. University of 
the Wc?sb Indies, Mona, Jamaica 

Deputy director 5 Institute of Social and Economic 
Researchg University of the West Indies, Cave Hlll^ 
Barbados 

Lecturer in geoflraphy. University of Guyana 

Lecturer in government. University of Guyana. 

Senior adviser on training, Jamaica 

Senior personnel administration adviser^ Guyana 

Public administration adviser on organization and 
methods, Trinidad 

SeGretary^seneralg Assoeiatlon of Caribbean 
Universities and Research Institutes 

Secretary=general, Comnomfealth Caribbean Regional 
Secretariat (CARIFTA) 

Minister of State for Finance, Planning and Devilopment 
and National Security, Trinidad and Tobago 

Deputy chairman. Public Service Commission, Trinidad 
and Tobago - 

Permanent secretary to the Prime Minister and Head 
of Civil Service 

Controller of Accounts Departments Ministry of Finance , 
Itinidad and Tobago 

Personnel director, Booker Sugar Estates, Guyana 

Management consultant gG,B. Management Systems Ltd,, 
Trinidad and Tobago 
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HOW TO OETAIN UNITID NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 



United NotlQni publicQtions niQy ibtgined from bDskslsrei end dliirlbutQri thr^Mghaut 
Ihf wQfld. Csiiiutt your boekitore or write \oi United Nstisni^ Soles ie«tien, Nsw York 

COMMINT Si PRDCURER LIS PUBUCATIQNI DH NATIONI UNIil 

lei publicQflori del Nolioni Unies lent en vente dsns iei llbfaiflts e! (es agtnm 
deposliajrii du manda fniler> Informei-yous ouprii ds yolri libralrle ou adreiiez^yDus 
Ndtlohs Unitl, Itction dfi yentes, Hmw Ysrk ou €^ni¥«, 

HAH nO^yMHTb H3AAHHfl OPrAHHSAUHH OB^iA^HEHHblX HAUMfl 

ll:ia,iuinii OimunniaHnn OuiiPAnnciniiiix Ilaiuin mmio nyuHTE r KiniiKiihis MaTaainiai ii 
urcnTi'tiias im nrox panonax Miipa, IlanoAHte i^npaiiKH oO inuannHX n iiauirM KiiiiiiniOM 
Marauniig iinii uiimiitc iio aAPPCy^ OpfaimaauHH OiHcAiniCiiiiwx IfaHinl. Cckuiih uo 
upo^ErKG iiiuamifh Ihio-nopK mn Mmmm. 

COMO CONSIGUIR FUBLICAGlONiS 6i US NAClQNlS UNI&Ai 

Lsi publieocionei de lei Nafients UnldsS eifan en vinls eii llbr^fml y eeiss diitrlbuiddfOi 
en todss partes del mundo, Coniulte a lU libre'ro o dirf[ese a: Nsclones Unldaf, S#£€lin dm 
VenfQif Nuivo York o GinebrQ, 



Lithe in United Nitions, New York Pficei SU,S, dM (or equivilent in othtf curfincies) United Nations |ublieatipn 

04742-May 1972=3ilS0 Salei No,i b.72ai.H.2 



